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cloth-bound book, well printed on good paper and durably bound, 

can be produced at present. The size of each volume is seven inches 
by four and three-quarter inches. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


NCE more the spectacle of the successful aggression of 

a great State against a small, preceded by the cynical 
denunciation of an inconvenient treaty of non-aggression, 
has been presented to the world. Russia’s gains and their 
consequences are discussed on a later page. Finland sur- 
vives, truncated, economically crippled, militarily defence- 
less, but still politically independent. The inglorious Otto 
Kuusinen, and the treaty which Russia solemnly signed 
with him and his puppet Government in September, have 
silently and ignominiously disappeared. There is talk now 
of a Scandinavian alliance, between Finland, Sweden and 
Norway. If purely defensive it would presumably not con- 
flict with the clause in the Russo-Finnish treaty forbidding 
either signatory to enter into coalitions directed against the 
other. But Finland’s optimism must be virile if, after the 
experience of the last three months, she feels that such an 
arrangement will add materially to her security. As for 
the Allied expeditionary force, whose assembly M. Daladier 
disclosed in the French Chamber on Monday, its component 
parts can now return to other duties. While its arrival 
might have turned the scales in Finland’s favour, it would 
be idle to disguise the difficulties of supplying and main- 
taining such a force, or the possibility of disaster if Ger- 
many, enjoying all the strategic advantages geographically, 
reacted as was likely. 


Mr. Welles’ Conclusions 


Mr. Sumner Welles, having completed his perambulation 
of European capitals, is on the point of embarking for his 
Native country. 
Mainte ; 


Whatever his endeavours here, in one, the 
nance of a complete and cryptic silence, he has 


succeeded to admiration. The late Mr. Calvin Coolidge 
could not have bettered him. It is possible, of course, that 
somewhere President Roosevelt’s envoy may have gleaned 
fresh light on the situation. If so the somewhere must have 
been Berlin, for in London and Paris, where free speech 
prevails, there can be nothing to disclose because nothing 
has been concealed. He may have gained some fresh under- 
standing of the determination animating the French and 
British peoples, and of the reality of Anglo-French unity, 
and it is to be hoped that his conversations with General 
Sikorski and M. Zaleski have impressed him with the 
justice and the pertinacity of Poland’s claim to restoration as 
a fully independent State within boundaries to be determined. 
What Mr. Welles will undoubtedly be in a position to do 
is to present the President with a considered synthesis of 
authoritative views on the European situation. Mr. Roose- 
velt will then have to decide what, if any, action the United 
States, or he personally, can with advantage take. It is by 
his words or deeds in the period immediately succeeding 
Mr. Welles’ return, i.e., immediately after Easter, that the 
first light on the consequences of the mission to Europe 
is likely to be cast. Peace proposals are not improbable. 


Ribbentrop in Rome 

Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Rome on Sunday morning trailing a retinue of 
some thirty-odd officials after him, and on Monday evening 
trailed about half of them home again, leaving the rest, 
headed by the indomitable Dr. Clodius, to carry on trade 
negotiations. These may or may not clash with the Anglo- 
Italian trade negotiations whose renewal is hoped for now 
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that the trouble about the coal-ships has been cleared up. 
Nothing is certainly known about either the causes of Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s sudden visit or its results. The latter 
appear to have been meagre, though more identity of view 
between Rome and Berlin may have been manifested on 
such questions as Balkan trade and peace proposals than has 
so far been revealed. In regard to the latter it is opportune 
to recall, as Pius XII doubtless did recall, the five points 
laid down by the Pope on Christmas Eve If, and only if, 
Herr Hitler is ready to accept that basis will any kind of 
discussion be possible. There is no reason to suppose that 
Germany is near that point yet. The Vatican was at par- 
ticular pains to make it clear that Herr von Ribbentrop was 
visiting the Pope not by invitation but at the German 
Government’s request, and the Italian Press and semi- 
official spokesmen were equally emphatic in declaring that 
the German Minister’s visit had no effect on Italy’s position 
of non-belligerence, the Telegrafo observing, what is 
certainly true, that if Italy changes her attitude she will do 
it in her own way and for her own reasons. 


The Italian Coal Question 


The difference of opinion with Italy over deliveries of 
German coal has been cleared up so successfully that the 
situation has been left better than if the difficulty had never 
arisen. The thirteen coal-ships that were seized by the 
British contraband control have been released, and Italy on 
her part has undertaken that any ships still loading in Dutch 
ports shall leave in ballast, and that no more Italian ships 
shall be sent to Holland for coal. Two points need to be em- 
phasised. The settlement not only was not influenced by Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s visit to Rome ; it had been reached before 
anything was known, at any rate in London, of the proposed 
visit. Secondly, there was a perfectly genuine misunder- 
standing about the time-limit for the sailing of the Italian 
ships, Italy having assumed, with some reason, that ships 
which had been detained in Dutch ports after loading by 
stress of weather would be allowed to sail even after March 
1st. The decision to release the ships was fully justified, 
and has been well received both by the Italian Government 
and the Italian people. Broader questions regarding both our 
contraband control and a trade-agreement with Italy, the 
latter given added importance by the possibility of Italy’s 
wanting to buy increased quantities of British coal, still 
remain to be discussed. The discussions will take place in 
a substantially improved atmosphere. 


The Puppet Government in China 


In those areas of China which are occupied by Japanese 
armies it is easy for the Japanese to set up a Government 
and call it a Chinese Government. That is what is happen- 
ing in the establishment of the so-called Chinese Central 
Government under Mr. Wang Ching-wei, who, long before 
he headed any Government and before he had even been 
installed in office by his country’s enemies, was going through 
the solemn formalities of “ negotiating ” with the Power on 
whom he depended. To make the negotiations the more 
specious this ruler who was not yet a ruler is represented as 
having stood out stoutly for minimum terms in favour of the 
Chinese with a courage that must have been pleasing to Japan 
as demonstrating the independence of the Government 
which it was about to create. So Mr. Wang Ching-wei is to 
head what a high Japanese authority describes as the 
de facto Government of all occupied China, adding that it 
will be a reality which foreigners will not be able to ignore. 
But it is not yet a de jure Government, and there remains 
the de facto and de jure Government of General Chiang Kai- 
shek at Chungking which is still confident and in full control 
of the western provinces. It is essential that the British 
Government should avoid commitments which would com- 
promise his position. 
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America and World Economic Policy 


The memorandum on “ the bases of the foreign econo. 
policy of the United States,” which Mr. Sumner Welles 
handed to M. Paul Reynaud during his visit to Paris, sets 
out doctrines with which this country would be the last tp 
disagree. It sets forth the free or freer trade condition; 
which economists and economic committees have for mapy 
years past been declaring to be essential to the recovery of 
international trade. Excessive tariffs, quantitative limitation 
of imports, exchange control, exclusive or discriminatory 
bilateral agreements, the denial of access to the resources of 
the entire world—all of these have been recognised x 
obstacles to trade, with depressing effects on the standard of 
living, and fertile causes of jealousy and hostility. Th. 
case presented is simply that against economic nationalism, 
The difficulty has been to get individual Governments jp 
adopt a policy which depends for its success upon adoption 
by all. Great Britain remained for the greater part of ; 
century a free trade country in the hope that others would 
fall into line, and was forced into a limited Protection 
because they would not. In the absence of general agree. 
ments bilateral and sectional agreements were unavoidable 
The memorandum sets out the ideal. We should like w 
have the United States’ proposals for putting it into effect, 
These would be the more welcome since the United States 
has long been a high-tariff country. 





























Farm Labourers’ Wages 


It is obvious that there can be no big expansion of agr- 
cultural output without a big expansion of labour on the 
land, and that cannot be obtained unless the wages paid to 
the farm-worker compare tolerably with those paid to the 
town worker. It is only when the State has taken measures 
which will make agriculture profitable that it is in a position to 
lay down rules governing wages, since wages cannot be paid 
out of nothing. Therefore the Agricultural Wages (Amend- 
ment) Bil!, introduced on Tuesday, for fixing a national 
minimum wage, itself mecessary to a programme of 
expansion, presupposes a greater prosperity in the agri- 
cultural industry promoted by Government policy. Under 
the 1924 Act the fixing of minimum rates of payment for 
the agricultural worker was left to the County Committees. 
Now this duty falls on the Central Agricultural Wages 
Board, and in no county may the wages be fixed below the 
national minimum unless exceptional circumstances can be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board. But wages in excess 
of the minimum will be fixed as before by the County 
Committees, whose decisions will be based upon local con- 
ditions. The intention of the Bill clearly is to raise wages. 
The degree in which that can be done will depend on th 
degree in which agriculture is helped back to prosperity. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s demands, in the general debate on agri- 
culture on Wednesday, for conditions that would make the 
farmer’s position secure elicited no adequate assurances from 
the Government. 




















The Condition of the Army 


Since the Army has not yet been heavily engaged in fight- 
ing, Mr. Oliver Stanley was not expected to give in his speech 
on the Estimates any such stirring account of achievements 
as Mr. Churchill and Sir Kingsley Wood did in speaking 
of the Naval and Air Services. No doubt the House was 
disappointed that he had so little to say, even in a general 
way, about the great strategic and tactical problems which 
confront a Command having behind it enormous forces 
already trained and equipped, or in process of training and 
equipment. But the administrative questions which he dis 
cussed, if less exciting, are of great importance, and they 
are questions on which Members of the House are capable 
of forming their own opinions and offering advice. In regard 
to the provision of good cooking for the troops and of 
medical care he showed that most of the difficulties have 
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from rapid expansion, and were being dealt with. He 
geyssed also the machinery for the development of Army 
sucation under a central and regional committees, spoke 
<gpathetically of the welfare scheme which, with voluntary 
ip, has had considerable success since it was first adopted, 
wl nounced welcome concessions in regard to allowances 
y soldiers’ dependants. There has been comment in this 
ymal and elsewhere on the extreme youth of the troops 
«muted since the introduction of Conscription. This is not 
sjogether offset by the higher average age of the Regular and 
feritorial Armies, which will be first engaged, for their 
sice in the front line may subsequently to a great extent have 
»be taken by the men now in training. In the second stage 
ithe war the army will be very young. But Mr. Stanley 
gid that as Many as 200,000 volunteers of all ages had been 
alisted since the war began. It is relevant to ask what 
soportion of these have been engaged as specialists. 


\ir. Keynes Under Fire 

Sir Robert Kindersley, president of the National Savings 
(Committee, passed some severe criticisms on Mr. Keynes’s 
smpulsory savings scheme in his address to the London 
Press Club. He expressed the belief that more would be 
sot by voluntary effort stimulated by vigorous propaganda 
tun by compulsory methods of saving. He made a point 
worth consideration when he suggested that a public forced 
o save would make heavy withdrawals from the Post Office 
Savings Bank, with the result that there would be as much 
ss in one way as there was gain in another. There was 
kss point in his prophecy that after the war, when the 
money was released in floods, it would be spent wildly and 
oroduce inflation—for Mr. Keynes had already explained 
that provision would be made for its release at the right 
time, when it would tend to avert a slump. Sir Robert 
entirely overlooked one of the most important aspects of 
Mr. Keynes’s scheme, that the savings would be credited to 
workers in lieu of wages, and would prevent ascending wage 
rates. No doubt Sir Robert Kindersley is right in his faith 
in the willingness of the people to make great voluntary 
wcrifices, but, as Mr. Keynes pointed out last Monday, to 
attempt to get all the money that is needed to finance a war 
by this means is like trying to organise an army of 5,000,000 
men without conscription. 


C.E.M.A. and the Government 

It is an interesting and perhaps a highly significant fact 
that the committee appointed to arrange the spending of the 
Pilgrim Trust grant of £25,000 to encourage music, drama 
ind art has the co-operation of the Board of Education, 
which is represented by Miss Thelma Cazalet and two expert 
dvil servants. It goes by the name of the Committee for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, and it has 
already, under Lord Macmillan’s chairmanship, been explor- 
ng the possibilities of doing what can be done with severely 
mited means to afford under difficult war conditions means 
{ enjoying and practising the arts. It is evident that the 
um of {£25,000 would not go far to check cultural atrophy 
fa nation-wide scale ; and it is a not unnatural conclusion 
that the Government would neither have been called in in 
the first place to co-operate in a private charity nor have 
fered its co-operation unless it strongly approved of the 
movement, and was willing to express its approval by 
financial assistance. Therz is no Ministry of Fine Arts or 
f Culture in this country, but some of the work that such a 
Ministry might do is capable of being done by a Board of 
Education released to that extent from routine. Lord De La 
Warr has already shown that he interprets his duties broadly, 
and that he thinks that some expansion of the Board’s func- 
tons may be even more necessary in war-time than at other 








umes. A Government that is conducting a war for civili- 
‘ation is specially bound to look to the home front, and to 
4o what can be done to prevent civilised activities from 


deing crushed. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The vast 
majority of the House of Commons learned with bitterness 
and misgiving of the terms accepted by the Finns. Even 
on the Labour back benches Stalin’s apologists can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. For several weeks the 
propagandists of the extreme Left outside Parliament have 
been accusing Ministers of endeavouring to embroil us in 
a war with Russia. This view finds very little acceptance 
in the ranks of any party at Westminster. On the contrary, 
there is a remarkably widespread feeling that the Govern- 
ment has been both dilatory and half-hearted, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s assurances have by no means carried universal 
conviction. Of course, nobody doubts that his sympathies, 
and those of all his colleagues, were on the side of Finland, 
but even some of his own followers are not wholly satisfied 
that every effort was made to overcome the obstacles in the 
way of sending more powerful assistance. Not unnaturally 
it has been a matter of adverse comment that no debate 
has yet been held upon this topic, and that the Government 
has not been more strongly pressed. There are, however, 
a number of reasons for this. The War Cabinet is obviously 
better qualified than any private member can possibly be to 
assess the diplomatic and strategic difficulties. Conservatives 
are for this reason reluctant to challenge their judgement. 
The Labour Party, while condemning Soviet aggression as 
heartily as anyone, do not seem to have arrived at any final 
decision upon the course that should have been pursued. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, alone among the party leaders, has 
come out boldly in favour of sending all the aid in our power. 

* 7 * * 

Questions and supplementaries regarding the Behars and 
Captain C. P. Davis occupy three columns of Monday’s 
Hansard. Mr. Burgin could scarcely have expected the 
House to be satisfied with his bland reply that the head 
of a Department must, in choosing his staff, be allowed a 
very wide discretion, and that temporary civil servants hold 
office at pleasure. No one disputes his right to engage such 
persons as may be useful in war-time, or to dismiss them 
when he thinks fit. But Mr. Herbert Morrison expressed 
the common anxiety when he demanded to know whether 
these gentlemen were removed from their offices for some- 
thing that happened during their employment, or for 
something that happened before. If the latter, why were they 
employed? To the second query no answer was attempted. 
Some Ministers, whatever their shortcomings, manage to 
remain constantly on good terms with the House. Mr. 
Burgin has still to achieve this happy position. On this 
particular matter he has failed, up to the present, to allay 
the general uneasiness. 

* + * . 

The Cabinet, as we have recently been reminded in the 
Sunday Press, is an elderly body. But outside their ranks 
there are remarkably few active politicians who were engaged 
in public life during the last war. One of the survivors is 
Lord Rea of Eskdale, who was Liberal Chief Whip in the 
last Parliament, and who maintained discipline among his 
crew by methods reminiscent of Captain Reece, the captain 
of the ‘ Mantelpiece.’ Fortunately, the atmosphere otf 
another place has failed to chill his enthusiasms. On Tuesday 
he urged the Government to set up a Commission, on the 
lines of the Speaker’s Conference in 1917, to consider the 
redistribution of the constituencies and the whole system of 
Parliamentary representation. He argued with great cogency 
that in those areas where the result at election times is a 
foregone conclusion, the minority parties, being in effect 
disfranchised, tend to lose interest in politics. He also 
reminded their Lordships of the tremendous responsibility 
that would rest upon the House of Commons elected after 
the war. Lord Stanhope, with a superabundance of Minis- 
terial caution, declined to make any announcement at all. 
He could not even venture a statement regarding the pro- 
longation of the present Parliament. 








oo mystery surrounds both the beginning and the 

end of the negotiations that have substituted peace 
—or at any rate armistice—for war in Finland. What is 
clear, and it is of obvious significance, is that the initiative 
for peace was taken by Russia, not Finland. It was taken 
certainly with German approval, probably under 
German pressure. Sweden was the intermediary, after 
Great Britain had declined to fill that rdle on account 
of the harshness of the terms proposed by Russia, and 
pourparlers appear to have been begun at Stockholm 
and transferred thence to Moscow, where the treaty 
of peace was signed on Wednesday. That may not be 
the full story, but it is all that has so far been divulged. 
Why the treaty was signed is only partially explained in 
the various speeches broadcast by the Finnish Ministers. 
The army was unbeaten. Russia was achieving only slow 
and incredibly costly success. The Mannerheim de- 
fences were in the main intact. Finnish generals 
and soldiers had declared that they would fight for 
every inch of Finland till they lost it, and the civilian 
population showed no more sign of yielding than Mar- 
shal Mannerheim himself. It is in such circumstances 
that the Finnish delegates at Moscow, with the approval 
or acquiescence of all but two of their colleagues in the 
Cabinet, have signed a treaty which, however it may 
respect Finland’s independence, leaves her completely 
and permanently at Russia’s mercy. 

The terms of peace need not be specified in detail 
here. It is sufficient to realise that the whole of Fin- 
land’s defences, in the only region where positions 
defensible by a small army against superior numbers 
exist, are surrendered. The Karelian Isthmus goes. 
The Mannerheim Line goes. Viipuri and the shores of 
Viipuri Bay go. The whole of the shores of Lake Ladoga 
goes. The strategically vital island of Hangé, command- 
ing the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, is to be leased for 
thirty years. The port of Petsamo in the Arctic 
remains in Finnish hands, but it will be under 
the direct fire of guns on the adjacent Ribachi 
Peninsula, which now becomes Russian. Some of the 
richest industrial regions have been lost. This 
appears to be a greater surrender than was demanded 
by Russia at the end of November, and on that 
occasion compensation was offered to Finland in the 
shape of a considerable section of Russian Karelia. Fin- 
land went to war rather than accept those terms. She has 
had to accept worse terms now. That does not mean for 
a moment that her heroic resistance has been in vain or 
that the assistance other nations, primarily France 
and Britain, gave her has gone for nothing. The terms 
imposed on Finland as it is are severe enough, but if 
Russia’s military success had been anything comparable 
to what her superiority in numbers and industrial 
potential made probable at the outset, she would have 
overrun the whole of Finland in a month and could, if 
she chose, have reduced it to the status of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The sympathy of the world for the Finns in this dark 
hour is as unstinted as its admiration for their incredible 
heroism was and is. The memory of their gallantry will 
be imperishable, whatever the future may have in store. 
M. Tanner declared on Wednesday that Finland 
owed her downfall to her geographical isolation. That 
is part only of the truth. If Sweden had seen her way 
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to adopt a different attitude Finland might have been 
saved. That is said not in any spirit of Teproach, by 
as a plain and relevant statement of simple fact, Britaiy 
and France were ready to send an expeditionary force 
of sufficient numbers to Finland if Norway and Swede, 
would give them passage, an act which would involy 
no unneutral conduct in view of the provision made fy 
precisely that contingency in the Covenant of the Leap». 
of Nations, which Russia fully accepted till ‘she me 
expelled from the League three months ago as a res} 
of her attack on Finland. Nor was the Allies’ proffer , 
help belated. It has always been known that they wer 
ready to send troops if Sweden would agree, and th 
specific offer of some ten days ago was made in th 
hope that the value of it to Finland would enable hy 
to persuade Sweden to co-operate to that extent in he 
defence. There will be no disposition here to pass 
judgement on Sweden. She was in an almost despera, 
situation. Germany had made it clear that she woul 
attack if an Allied force appeared on Swedish gj 
(though not apparently if Sweden herself sent troops 1 
Finland), and Scandinavia saw herself condemned 1) 
the rdle that Flanders filled in the last war. The help 
Sweden gave to Finland was substantial, and if she hy 
saved herself by vetoing the one form of help that would 
have saved her neighbour it is for her and no one else tp 
decide what sacrifice she was called on to make for 
Finland, and how far her interests are served by th: 
destruction of the last barrier between her and Russia 

Every nation must necessarily and naturally consider 
the relation of the events in Finland to itself. For us 
the question is what bearing peace in Finland will have w 
the greater war in Europe. Germany’s views on that ar 
not concealed. It is as “a great victory for the Fiihrer,” 
that a Wilhelmstrasse spokesman describes it, and so in 
one sense it is. While Russia was sacrificing men by 
the hundred thousand and expending petrol prodigally 
on the Karelian Front she had little attention and les 
material support to spare for Germany. Now, if she 
chooses, she can begin to develop that economic co 
operation whose immense possibilities were hailed with 
such exhilaration by the German Press when the Russ- 
German agreement was concluded last August. If she 
chooses. The great question now is what Russia dos 
choose, and the answer to that is by no means certain 
She is unquestionably at the moment in Germany’s debt, 
for it was German menaces alone which led Sweden t0 
bar the way to the help which might have meant Fir- 
land’s salvation and Russia’s defeat. Germany wil 
certainly not fail to lay emphasis on that fact at Moscow. 
But the result of German support of Russia is a litte 
odd. Russia has achieved her purpose of making hersel 
safe against attack in the Eastern Baltic. Attack bj 
whom? Denmark and Sweden are hardly cut for the 
réle of aggressors. In the Baltic Germany manifestly ® 
the only foe. Demonstration of the need for protectiot 
against her is an interesting commentary on the agree 
ment the two countries have contracted. 

There are certain other points of interest. Whik 
Herr von Ribbentrop, according to credible reports, w# 
intimating at Rome, particularly in the course of his 
interview with the Pope, that Germany’s associatida 
with Russia was purely economic and in no way idet 
logical, voices in Moscow, not without their echoes ® 
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the British Press, were emphasising the exiguity of 
Russia's admiration for Germany and her desire to 
jvoid unduly strained relations with Great Britain. In 
each case, no doubt, professions were being made for a 
gpecific purpose, but that does not of necessity invali- 
date them completely. The plain fact is that we have 
no means of judging what Russia’s real intentions 
towards Germany are. What Germany wants from 
Russia is clear enough. It is by no means equally clear 
thet she will get it. Russia, as has been said, is at the 





Leagye 
le Was 
result 
en TRADE UNIONS 
; ns HE first of a series of talks on “ Trade Unions in 
le be War-time ” was broadcast last Monday by Mr. 
in he George Hicks, secretary of the Building Trade Workers. 
“| ft Mr. Hicks reminded an audience consisting of members 
he of all classes that there are hundreds of thousands of 
vouk trade unionists in the Forces, and that the unions are 
sal determined that their lives shall not be jeopardised by 
Ds t lack of equipment and munitions. In other words, 
d ty though the unions have a special responsibility in pro- 
eb tecting the interests of workers in industry and com- 
hy merce, they consist of citizens resolved to throw their 
ou Whole weight on the side of winning the war. They 
cet) Know, and the Government knows, that a major war 
for could not be conducted without the support of the trade 
the | aions, and this support they offered wholeheartedly and 
ssi | With open eyes at the moment when hostilities began. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the advantages 
which the Government has enjoyed at every stage of the 
war by the reasonable attitude both of the Trade Union 
Congress and the individual unions. How different from 
the last war, when at the start there was some doubt 


. about even their approval of Britain’s participation in 
br the war, and, that having been given, there was constant 
lh friction on the subject of dilution of labour and condi- 
- tions of work. Strikes on a large scale were narrowly 
he averted. But before this war was a week old the Trade 
, Union Congress had met at Bridlington and declared 
‘4 itself in favour of resistance to the Nazis to the utmost, 
“ and affirmed its intention of using disciplinary measures 
he against any union which did not stand by decisions 
. awarded in disputes. The Amalgamated Engineering 
. Union had already reached a general agreement with the 
"i employers for the dilution of skilled with unskilled 
. labour ; and in a series of meetings between Mr. Ernest 
‘ Brown and union leaders arrangements were amicably 
1 arrived at for the temporary sacrifice of rules with a 


view to quick expansion of output. Even in the inter- 
national field trade unionists have been active. They 
backed the efforts of the Government to promote co- 
operation with France in a series of meetings between 
the T.U.C. and their opposite number in Paris, the 
C.G.T., at which the industrial labour organisations of 
Britain and France, while reasserting the independence 
of the trade union movement, affirmed their resolve to 
collaborate with their respective governments. Trade 
unionism, so far from proving a possible disruptive 
influence, reveaied itself as a force making for unity. 
This willing co-operation is all the more remarkable 
at a time when the country is governed by a Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister and a predominantly Conservative 
Cabinet. It is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the policy which has brought us into the war is one that 
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moment in Germany’s debt, but debts are not invariably 
honoured, and Moscow has now no special need of 
Berlin’s services. What the Russians want at the moment 
is peace. Finland has left them plenty of wounds to lick. 
Germany has been relieved of the fear of having to wage 
a campaign on another front. That is a definite gain 
to her, as her obvious fear of a northern campaign indi- 
cates. Whether there can be said to be a Russo-Ger- 
man orbit, into which Scandinavia will inevitably fall, 
it is much too soon to say. 





















IN THE WAR 


was advocated by the Labour party before it was adopted 
by the Government ; Labour was so convinced of the 
necessity of challenging aggressive dictatorship that it 
withdrew its historic objections to rearmament, and so 
far from lagging behind the majority of the country 
has been a little ahead of it in realising the inevitable 
rift with the Nazis. It is not in the least disposed 
to falsify its own principles by falling out of line with 
the rest of the nation in determination to see the war 
through. 

But that is by no means the only explanation of the 
attitude of industrial Labour. The whole character of 
the movement has changed in the last thirteen years. 
In the period immediately following the last war it was 
in a militant mood. Then, with a membership greater 
than it had ever been before, and the example of revolu- 
tionary Russia before them, the unions were conscious 
of their own strength, and over-confident that they 
had it in their power to impose terms by force. Never 
before had British industry been so afflicted by strikes 
and threats of strikes, which did not a little to set back 
British trade ; and the prolonged struggle ended in the 
General Strike which once and for all discredited mili- 
tancy, and for a time seriously weakened the trade union 
movement. From that time to this trade union leaders 
have been as anxious to avoid strikes as the more hot- 
headed leaders had once been to plunge into them. 

But it would be a complete misreading of their reason- 
able attitude to suppose that it was dictated by the puni- 
tive terms of the Trade Disputes Act. The unions have 
discountenanced direct action because they have become 
convinced that no more can be got by strikes than by 
negotiation ; and this conviction has been confirmed by a 
change of attitude also among leading employers, who 
have increasingly recognised that their labour problems 
are simplified by regular relations with the unions. 
Progress towards the modern conception of trade 
unionism was further facilitated by the dissemination of 
economic knowledge during the period of the great 
trade slump, which taught both employers and employees 
that they could not get out of industry more than was 
put into it, and that they had identical interests in making 
it efficient and enabling it to find markets. It is signifi- 
cant that the one great industry where the spirit of strife 
remained jongest, with all the old bitterness and un- 
willingness to compromise, was precisely the industry 
where the employers did least to make its working 
efficient—the coal trade. Modern industry conducted 
in an efficient way generally enjoys the advantages of 
a prudent, responsible trade unionism. 

Standing for the now recognised rights of Labour, 
trade unionism has acquired a quasi-constitutional status 
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in the organisation of industry. The Government in 
war-time does well to trust it and seek its help. It 
stands now, not for the utmost it can enforce, but for 
the utmost it can justify There is, therefore, much 
to be said for some modification of the Trade Disputes 
Act. The alteration of the clauses which made political 
strikes or lock-outs illegal would not be either justifi- 
able or helpful to trade union self-discipline, and it is 
doubtful if the restoration of the majority right to 
compel members to subscribe to the political levy could 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PEAKERS are often misjudged on the strength of con- 
densed reports of their speeches, but when The Times 
reports that Lord Ponsonby said on Sunday that “ dictators 
had no successors ” (the argument being that if Herr Hitler 
disappeared no dictator would succeed him) the presumption 
is that he did say it. If so, I wonder what Lord Ponsonby’s 
theory about Stalin is. That he is not a dictator? Or that he 
did not succeed Lenin? Or that Lenin was not a dictator? 
I suppose any of the three theses is arguable, but there is a 
pretty universal opinion about all of them. As to the dictum 
that “if we had not made war on Germany Hitler would 
have gone by now,” Lord Ponsonby is in a strong position 
in so far as no one is qualified to dispute that most im- 
probable assumption. Hitler has been in power for just over 
seven years. For more than six and a half of those years 
we did not make war on Germany and Hitler grew stronger 
all the time. What sane man believes that if peace had 
been kept Hitler would have been overthrown between last 
September and now? Was there any single sign in the past 
year of the Army, or the Gestapo, or the S.S., turning against 
him? And with their backing what had he to fear from all 
the rest of Germany? 
7 * 
When Mr. Sumner Welles told a questioner, who asked 
whether it was true that he emerged from his interview with 
Hitler looking gloomier than ever, that “one of my great 
defects is that I can’t see my own face,” I imagine he was 
being consciously reminiscent. At any rate he was in the 
true Democratic tradition, for President Wilson had said the 
same thing before him in language which is almost, but 


* * 


perhaps not quite, too well-known to quote. It was, I 
believe, Mr. Wilson’s only Limerick. 

In beauty I am not a star ; 

There are others more handsome by far. 

My face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it. 

It’s the people in front get the jar. 
What British statesmen said to Mr. Welles has not 


been published, and is not likely to be. But here again a 
historic quotation may pretty safely be taken to cover the 
whole ground. When the American Ambassador, Walter 
Hines Page, was talking to King George V soon after the 
beginning of the last war the King uttered one pregnant 
sentence: “ My God, Mr. Page, what else could we do?” 
His son could not have done better than repeat the question 
to Mr. Welles. 


o * + * 


The letter from all the five Canons Residentiary of Can- 
terbury Cathedral dissociating themselves from the public 
political utterances of their Dean has drawn attention once 
more to Dr. Hewlett Johnson, and many people are asking 
in some perplexity how Dr. Hewlett Johnson attained the 
position which he holds. The answer is simple. He is 
where he is because Mr. Ramsay MacDonald put him there. 
Deans are appointed by the Crown, and even Archbishops 
have to be content with the Deans which the Crown, 
actually the Prime Minister of the day, gives them. The 
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be squared with any rational theory of democracy, By 
there are other clauses in the Act which might be 
amended. Granted, as the Prime Minister has said 
that legislation to change the Act would be highly contro. 
versial, none the less nothing but good could be done by 
offering the most that the Government can see their Way 
to now, and deferring other issues till after the war, A 
gesture from the Government would go far to maintain 
that good will which the unions themselves have freely | 
offered in the hour of crisis. ; 


present Archbishop, by all accounts, is not peculiarly cop. 
tent with the present Dean, particularly since foreigners 
tend to confuse the two, or at least to suppose that their 
views on all essentials must be identical. But there is 
nothing that Dr. Lang can do about it. Some day no douby 
Archbishop and Dean will be separated by the resignation of 
one of them. As Dr. Lang was born in 1864 and Dr 
Hewlett Johnson in 1874, the Dean seems unlikely to be the 
first to go. 





* * * * 


I have tried in vain to find any reasonable explanation 
for the decision to ration meat by value instead of weight, 
On the face of it there is everything to be said against the 
decision. If weight were the criterion people who could 
afford to pay for the better cuts would buy them, and leave 
to the poorer customer the cheaper cuts to which they 
regularly confine themselves. As things are the first-comers 
will naturally choose the cheapest meat available, so as to get 
the best weight they can, and others, who will include a 
many poor as rich, will have to be content with the trifling 
amount of better-quality meat which ts. rod. will buy. In 
rationing by weight the question of bone has no doubt to be 
considered, but that caused no difficulty in the last war. 

* ” * * 

I have heard some misgivings expressed about the result 
of the Kettering by-election, on the ground that the “ Stop 
the War ” candidate polled more than a quarter of the votes 
cast. I don’t think there is much need for worry. In the 
first place the poll was a small one, the supporters of the 
successful Conservative candidate evidently thinking him se 
safe that there was no need to go far out of the way to vot 
for him. Secondly, his opponent was described as “ Workers 
and Pensioners’ Anti-War Candidate,” and he undoubtedl 
secured the support of a section of the local Labour Party 
which was discontented with the party truce and eager 
seize the opportunity to vote against the Government on 
general grounds. All things considered, I should imagine 
that the “ Stop-the-War ” candidate got the majority of his 
votes rather in spite of that label than on account of it. 

* * + * 

The talk about the banned area of Scotland is being ? 
good deal overdone, which is a pity just when people art 
beginning to consider their summer holidays (if any). Ther 
is, in fact, no ban in any ordinary sense. What the author: 
ties want, for very intelligible reasons, is to keep aj 
suspicious person out of the considerable area concerned 
The only way to do that is to make everyone wanting 
enter the area get permission first. But no reasonable appli- 
cation will be refused, and there is no desire to bring disaster 
on holiday resorts north of the specified line. All that 
necessary is to apply in the right quarter a reasonable ume 
in advance—and to avoid being a suspicious person. 

* * * * 





“ What’s the meaning of this rush of Scotsmen into the 
air-force? ” 





“Oh, didn’t you know? They heard Walter Elliot sf 
in a broadcast that every cloud has a silver lining.” 
JANUS. 
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OW that the fighting in Finland has ended, to all appear- 
ances finally, it is of some importance to recognise the 
tactics which have secured Russia her success. It is, 
of course, untrue that the Finnish resistance has been 
overcome. While we know neither the extent nor the arma- 
ment of the M innerheim Line in detail, it is at least clear 
thet its nature is nearer to that of the West Wall than the 
Maginot Line. It is, that is to say, an elastic, mobile defence 
in depth, and, as such, given the labour, the material and 
the troops, it could be extended indefinitely. The doubt is 
sbout each of these three factors, since new positions would 
make heavy calls on all. The tendency to write down Finnish 
heroism and skill by the suggestion that the Russians did 
not attack seriously at first does not survive serious criticism, 
rtainly true that Stalin had no idea how hard 


though it is ¢ - 
snd costly the Finnish campaign would be. It is the penalty 





of being a dictator that the brutal truth tends to be con- 
cealed and only the welcome falsehood proffered. But it 
is none the less true that it was a highly mechanised modern 
army that attacked Finland. It creaked in all its joints ; it 
treated its human material crudely and its staff work was 
bad, just as in the Tsarist armies. In the last respect and 
in its leading, it seems to have been definitely worse. But 
its supply of tanks was lavish ; and what it lacked of other 
material seems to have been due to over-reliance on this 
arm. 

What then caused the Finns on several occasions to 
announce their readiness for peace and, in the present 
instance, to discuss terms once more in Moscow? It was 
their success and not their failure. They have achieved the 
almost incredible. For three and a half months they have 
held up, and inflicted numerous losses on, an army whose 
mobilised strength is over thirty times as large as their own. 
that such could not continue 
If they were to be left to fight alone, if they 
receive substantial and continuous help, they 
were bound to fall ultimately. It is wise to lead from 
strength in discussions. If the Finns had been 
inclined to ignore the logic of the situation, unpleasant facts, 
a month ago, opened up vistas that no one with vision could 


Everyone knows success 
indefinitely. 


were not to 


peace 


ignore. What were the facts and what is their interest for 
the Allies? 

There have been two phases in the Russo-Finnish cam- 
pagn. The first two months saw the phase of trial and 
error. The original attack was delivered by an army which 


superficially resembled the Expeditionary Force which we 


sent to France. It has already been pointed out that this 

















force was designed for the offensive ; but the novelty of the 
Russian operations was that the tank divisions and the 
nits were launched against a modern defensive 
position without artillery preparation. Such touching faith 
in tanks courted the fate it met. Tanks are invaluable in 
the conditions for which they were devised. They are 
effective in open warfare. But they cannot challenge pill- 
boxes. Ordinary anti-tank obstacles check their advance ; 
and, checked, they fall an easy prey to anti-tank guns, to 
artillery and even to grenades and the petrol bottle. They 
are not heavily armed or armoured. They are a specialised 
device and only of real value in appropriate conditions. It 
was, therefore, not altogether unexpected that the number 
of tanks destroyed reached a staggering figure. 

For an entire month the Russian commanders banged 
their heads against the wall. They had an almost unlimited 
supply of tanks, and men were cheaper still. When, at the 
end of December, they began to prepare the advance with 
artillery, they used it as they had used the tank, as if it 
Were effective of itself. There was no sign that the gunners 
knew anything of the military use of artillery. It was 
seven weeks from the beginning of the campaign before the 


motorised 
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attack showed any sign of scientific control. By this time 
Stalin had discovered that Finland was merely bringing him 
casualties ; and there were changes in the command. On 
January 21st Taipale, where the line leaves Lake Ladoga, 
was assaulted by tanks, assisted by bombing-planes and 
fighte:s. The ground had been well prepared by artiilery 
bombardment and, skilful support was given during the 
battle. The attack was repulsed ; but it is significant that 
the Finnish communiqué did not make the usual claim to 
have inflicted casualties or taken prisoners. Apparently the 
Russians had found how to launch and control an action to 
their satisfaction ; and the second phase began. 

On February 1st the Russian commander launched 
another attack on the same plan. There was a prolonged 
and skilful artillery bombardment, and then a division, 
covered by a smoke-screen, was flung against Summa. 
Tanks, armoured sledges and 130 aeroplanes, double the 
number used ten days before, assisted. The centre of the 
line had been carefully chosen, and the attack was repeated 
several times during the next few days. The attacks were 
beaten off, with a loss of several tanks. But though they 
could hardly have been expected to produce any consider- 
able result, as they were of a purely local nature, they gave 
the Russian staff confidence to plan more ambitiously. On 
February 11th the whole of the Mannerheim Line between 
Taipale and the Gulf of Finland was the scene of the most 
violent and skilful assault yet delivered on that sector. The 
artillery preparation was accurate, the liaison between tanks, 
infantry and bombing planes was effectively maintained, and 
the attack was pushed home. At Summa, several divisions 
were used ; and the Russians secured a lodgement in the 
line. 

For the first time the Finnish communiqués made a point 
of their counter-attacks. They were delivered without delay 
and many positions were recaptured. But, now that the 
Russians had discovered the correct tactics and secured a 
success, they pressed the attack without cessation. On 
February 13th it was stated that, on one day, the Russians 
had used 300,000 shells, and that on the Summa sector 
alone they had lost between 30,000 and 40,000 killed. It 
is clear that those engagements were the fiercest, as well as 
the most skilfully directed, that Finland had yet seen ; and 
on February 15th the Finns fell back to their second position. 
Since then their right flank has been withdrawn still further, 
but apparently in complete order, since the Russians claimed 
no significant capture of prisoners. 

The progress of the campaign was followed with the 
greatest attention in the Allied countries as well as in Ger- 
many for the light it throws on the strength of the West 
Wall and the Maginot Line. As to the latter, the immense 
superiority in artillery over the Finnish line makes com- 
parison difficult. The Finns have suffered from an in- 
sufficient supply from the beginning ; and, in the actions of 
February 11th and the next few days, the Russian bombard- 
ments were probably as heavy as any that might be ex- 
pected on the Western front. The Finnish anti-aircraft 
defence and air force were very much inferior to that of the 
Russians. But these facts do not affect the vulnerability of 
the tank, which has been thoroughly demonstrated, though 
it is not certain if the newest and heaviest tanks would 
suffer so badly. Making all the appropriate reservations, it 
does not seem that the Russian success has done much more 
than show that even the strongest positions, defended by 
the most resolute troops, are not impregnable in face of a 
skilfully correlated attack of all arms, if losses are of no 
account. If we knew this in the broad before, it is much 
to have a large-scale demonstration ; and detailed study may 
suggest that the Russian infiltration was made at an un- 
necessarily heavy cost. 

















HEN Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in Naples, less than 

three weeks ago, to begin his European tour, a heavy 
veil of silver mist obscured, but could not completely 
conceal, the smoking volcano in the background. Only a 
dim outline of its towering, haze-enshrouded bulk could be 
discerned far across the placid blue waters. Yet even that 
vague shape of Vesuvius, with its shadowy plume, was 
imposing enough to dominate the whole sparkling harbour 
and tranquil bay. There was something in the scene sym- 
bolical of Mr. Welles’ entire round of “ fact-finding ” visits. 
They, too, have been veiled in a thick mist of persistent 
silence from beginning to end. But one felt, somehow, that 
Mr. Welles’ general impressions were not far different from 
those of us who were his constant fellow travellers. What, 
then, were these impressions? 

First of all, that the main conclusion which must be 
drawn from Sumner Welles’ tour is that no visible basis 
exists for any compromise peace settlement between the 
Allies and Germany, either now or in the near future. To 
the extent, therefore, that the Under-Secretary of State was 
sent over to Europe in the hope, however slender, of 
finding such a basis for peace, he has failed. But in so far 
as his mission was the avowed one of gathering full and 
first-hand facts about the European situation, he has been 
thoroughly successful. When Welles has delivered his 
report in Washington, President Roosevelt will be in pos- 
session of an unrivalled store of information about the war 
outlook and peace prospects, information which is bound 
to strengthen his hand immeasurably for whatever game he 
chooses to play in the approaching presidential clections. 

In Rome, Welles undoubtedly found Mussolini ready 
to share in any peace efforts, though not anxious to take 
the initiative. That Italy as a whole generally wants to keep 
out of war was apparent during the visit there The boast- 
fully aggressive attitude and martial spirit which one felt 
in the Italian atmosphere two or three years ago was con- 
spicuously absent this time. One heard anti-war, and 
especially anti-German, feelings expressed freely and most 
emphatically by many Italian people. Officially, however, 
the key-note sounded during Welles’ visit was pro-Axis ; 
every effort was made to emphasise that Italy was not neutral, 
but “ non-belligerent.” 

Would the Duce, in any circumstances, lead Italy into war 
on the side of Germany and against Britain and France ? 
The impression in Rome is that he is himself still 
undecided. Mussolini must be very sure of himself before 
he takes any drastic action these days. He cannot act incon- 
siderately and alone—not any more. The army, the Vatican, 
the Royal family, even public opinion, all have to be 
reckoned with in Italy today. This new restraining factor 
may quite possibly prove to be a vital element in the de- 
velopment of the situation. 

From the Berlin visit three main impressions stand out. 
First, the German people ardently wish for peace. The 
first question I was asked by the first German to whom I 
talked after crossing the border was: “Has Mr. Welles 
brought us peace?” Again and again in Germany we were 
asked this anxious question—just as we were asked it, for 
that matter, in Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 
But that definitely does not mean that the people in’ the 
Reich are not determined to win the war, and confident 
that they will win it. On the contrary, the Germans have 
probably never been as solidly united behind Hitler and the 
Nazi régime as they appear to be today in support of the 
war. It is perfectly true the ordinary people in Germany 
are suffering from the food shortage, the restrictions, the 


* The writer, who is European Editorial Manager of The 
Christian Science Monitor, was one of three American journalists 
to accompany Mr. Welles to Rome, Berlin, Paris and London. 
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rationing. They submit to privations far beyond ap 

yet approached in Britain or France. Bread is abundan, 
and not bad; potatoes are plentiful. But the average 
German family is lucky if it can have meat once g week. 
vegetables occasionally, an egg or two once a month, , 
meagre ration of butter and virtually no other fat, almoy 
no coffee (and what there is poor in quality), and very litte 
tea. Yet there is no slightest sign of any tendency to rey) 
at these and many other restrictive conditions. Qn th 
contrary, as one very mild-mannered German lady said » 
me: “We endure it all gladly if it helps us to sma, 
England.” 

There is no doubt of the complete success, withiy 
Germany, of Goebbels’ hate-campaign against England. The 
whole force of this hypnotic propaganda is directed towarj 
the British and their Empire. France is hardly ever mep. 
tioned, but the hope of driving a wedge between the Allic 
seems to have been abandoned, at least momentarily. 

Viewed from Berlin, in the midst of this hermetical) 
sealed atmosphere of mesmeric thought, the effort of Britain 
and France to shake the German people’s loyalty to Hitler 
and wean them away from their Nazi régime by dropping 
tracts and leaflets, seems pitifully unavailing. Welles and hi 
party were in Berlin the week-end when the British Gover. 
ment announced a whole series of particularly successful 
R.A.F. flights over Berlin, yet neither I nor any member 
of the mission, nor so far as we could ascertain any Ameri- 
can journalist in Berlin, saw or heard anything of any such 
flights, nor encountered anyone who had seen any trace of 
either the planes or the flares and leaflets stated to have 
been dropped. 

The second major impression from Berlin was that not 
merely the German people—as is natural and obvious—are 
confident of victory, but the Nazi chiefs themselves, includ 
ing Hitler, are genuinely convinced that they have at least 
a good chance of winning the war. Of course, they pro- 
claim their complete certainty of overwhelming victory. But 
when allowance has been made for a large dose of bluff and 
propaganda, there still remains a fairly solid core of ap- 
parently sincere conviction on the part of those Nazi leaders 
who are in a position to know what is going on that 
the Reich can and will win. There seem to be several 


reasons for this firm belief. One is their confidence m 
what the Nazis insist is the overwhelming superiority 
of the German air force. Another is the pact with 


Soviet Russia. 
A third reason given in Berlin for the Nazis’ confidence 
in a German victory is that this time a Greater Germany of 
90,000,000 is fighting only two enemies, Britain and France, 
whereas in the last war there were, not just two, but two of 
three dozen, Allies. Furthermore, great emphasis is laid 
on the fact that now Italy and Japan, both on the Allied 
side last time, are now “ very friendly ” to Germany. 
This leads to the third main conclusion—that Germany 
is above all anxious to keep America out of this war. Britain 
and France alone the Nazis are confident they can defeat— 
or at least that they can avoid being defeated by these 
Allies. But the entrance of the United States into the war 
on the Allied side would be bound to destroy all hope of 3 
German victory. There was apparently much talk with 
Welles of Germany’s desire for peace, and also of Germany's 
readiness to re-establish a nominally “ independent” Poland 
and a “guaranteed” Czechoslovakia, as well as protesta- 
tions of Hitler’s willingness to disarm whenever the Allies 
did. It was evident, however, that neither the Nazis them- 
selves nor Mr. Welles ever entertained the slightest illusion 
about such alleged peace terms as these. All knew there 
was not the remotest chance of the Allies accepting or even 
considering them. 
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furthermore, in Berlin, Nazi officials talked openly and 
sively of the “spring offensive,” which they loudly 
woclaimed would begin soon in the form of intensified 
snacks on British shipping both by submarines and bombers. 
There was also talk of aeroplane attacks on harbours and 

































dan ts, although this was much less precise. The official 
Verage esis put out by the Wilhelmstrasse during Mr. Welles’ visit 
Week, qs that the war would shortly begin in earnest in the west, 
nth, a ind that there were “numerous unpleasant surprises” in 
almost HF ce for the Allies. 
Y litte Outwardly, the feature of his Berlin visit which affected 
Tevolt ir, Welles most was the black-out—the first Mr. Roose- 
mn the HF is envoy had experienced. Although still not quite so 
aid to complete as London’s, the black-out in Berlin has been 
smash J chtened up lately. In addition, the effect of the German 
; back-out seems to be heightened and intensified by the 
mihia feling of mental darkness, the sense of being completely 
The ur off from all light from the outside world. 
ward Paris formed a perfect contrast to this totalitarian dark- 
men: MF xs, In the French capital there is, properly speaking, no 
Allies # iusck-out, but merely a dimming and hooding of lights. A 
ically 
ritain 
ler THE GERMAN 
i. From A BERLIN 
‘rm HE question whether we shall have the long-awaited 
ssful offensive in March is answered very variously in Berlin. 

















nber Resides all the well-known answers, well-informed circles 
1eT- sy that from a military point of view Hitler is under no 
uch JF necessity to launch an attack in the West at present. 
e of The uncertainty, the contradictory opinions held in 
lave different quarters, despite successes in German naval war- 
fare, the belief that effective raids by the German Air Force 
amt ae worrying the Allies, the necessity to increase further 
= and to consolidate the exchange of goods between Germany 
ud and Russia, Finland’s still-continuing resistance against 
am Russia—all these are cited as good reasons why Hitler will 
ad on no account seek an immediate military decision. Against 
3ur the contention that Hitler needs a military success for the 
a home front, it is held that the strength of the Nazi party has 
ip- become better rather than worse. 
= To begin with, the war has neutralised a great section 
= of the German opposition. The Nazis’ propaganda, echoing 
al their own conclusions, has probably convinced the greater 
? part of the opposition that the war-aim of Britain and France 
: is not the end of Hitlerism, but the complete destruction 





and disintegration of Germany, in effect a new and greater 
Versailles. They reason that their own dispute with 
Hitlerism might better be left until after the war, although 
by that time it will be too late for it, and the whole of 
Germany will have gone down with the defeat of the Nazis. 
It is astonishing to realise what power anti-English propa- 
ganda has acquired in these few months of war. Perhaps it 
has not yet penetrated deeply, but it is certainly widely 
spread. 

Unfortunately, those parts of the opposition whose fight 
against Hitlerism was not brought to an end by the outbreak 
of the war suffer from disunity and lack of effective leader- 
thip. Moreover, liaison between themselves and other Ger- 
man opposition abroad has been brought to an end by the 
war, and attempts to lessen Himmler’s power have not had the 
desired result. On the contrary, he has succeeded in widen- 
ing and increasing his nold on the Home Front. The 
influence of the party in the army, where only strictly 
military considerations are of importance, is naturally small, 
because membership of the Nazi organisations lapses during 
military service. The Police, however, are completely under 
Party domination, and the few legal positions outside and 
above their influence have long been taken over by ardent 
Nazis. In the Reich itself, in Czecho-Slovakia, and in Poland, 
the Police have been divided into divisions which have at 
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more apt symbol of the difference that strikes one so 
forcibly when coming from Nazi Germany back to 
democratic France and Britain would be hard to find. 
Democracy on this side of the fence may have had to be 
mise en veilleuse, as the French say—that is, the lamp of 
liberty may momentarily be turned down a bit low, but one 
feels both here and in Paris that this is plainly but an 
emergency measure to help it last through the night of 
war. 

As if to emphasise this contrast, Mr. Welles very pointedly 
went to visit the principal Opposition leader in Paris, the 
French Socialist chief, Léon Blum. It can be stated defi- 
nitely that M. Blum, like Premier Daladier himself—and for 
that matter like the Opposition leaders and the Government 
heads in London as well—made it perfectly clear to Mr. 
Sumner Welles that there can be no compromise between 
this light of liberty and the darkness of totalitarian aggres- 
sion ; and that the Allies are unwaveringly united in their 
determination not to lay down arms until a lasting victory 
—not merely a patched-up truce—for freedom and peace 
has been assured. 










HOME FRONT 


CORRESPONDENT 


their head a responsible commander, the “ Higher Leader of 
the Police and S.S.,” who has absolute authority, and under 
whose order come all Police and S.S. units. 

The German Home Front is being systematically organised 
and the law against espionage, which penetrates the whole 
of Germany, has been extended still further. Himmler has 
now concentrated his attention on large factories in order 
to prevent their becoming the centres of dissatisfaction and 
resistance. Under his influence the Party in the factories 
has become exclusively an organisation of informers, 

Even in peace time there existed in the German 
Arbeitsfront so-called Werkscharen. These were groups 
of Nazi workmen in uniform—S.A. groups so to speak— 
in factories. These Werkscharen have now been mobilised 
for active service on the home front by Himmler. Together 
with other Nazi formations in the factories, the Partei- 
genossen, the S.A., the S.S., and the political leaders, they 
now form the “ Political shock troops” in industrial con- 
cerns. Their task is to ensure that the efficient production 
of war material remains unimpaired. In actual fact these 
shock troops are the instruments of the Gestapo in factories. 
They have to discover such workmen as may be dis- 
gruntled, give way to passive resistance, or who may be 
planning to commit sabotage—in general those who are 
hostile to the Nazi system. 

But still more despicable is the fact that Himmler now 
trains the fourteen to eighteen-year-old Hitler Jugend sys- 
tematically to become informers. Amongst them there are 
special troops called the “ Scouting Service ” (Streifendienst), 
who work in the closest co-operation with the S.S.; and the 
S.S. leaders train and prepare these youths for their service 
later in the S.S. The minimum age of admission to this 
scouting service is fourteen years. Their special task is the 
surveillance of their own Hitler Youth comrades, with the 
usual duties of an informer. They work in close relation with 
the Police, therefore, and may even be detailed for auxiliary 
police work so as to relieve experts for other duties. 

Himmler has probably very good reasons for his close 
personal attention to the Youth formations, as well as the 
workmen’s organisations. In spite of this, he finds time for 
an extensive social life, and it is remarkable how often 
Himmler, especially in recent times, has been found in 
salons where frank comments on the Third Reich can often 
be heard. 

At the moment there exists a well-known political circle 
in Berlin centring around a certain Frau Boedicker. For 
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years Frau B. aimed at a different order in industry, and 
had been able to interest a number of high Nazi leaders in 
her ideas. She-has thus succeeded in creating for herself 
a certain industrial position, but in Berlin her influence is 
strongest in political and social life. In her house one meets 
interesting people of all walks of life, including a number 
of important Nazi leaders, amongst whom Himmler himself 
is often—some say too often—to be found. Frau B. has 
now permission to allow herself certain liberties with regard 
to the party, so that recently, in the presence of Himmler, 
she frankly and sharply criticised the corruption of certain 
Party leaders. Especially in times of war, she said, theirs 
was a bad example for the whole nation. During this con- 
versation, which was followed by the other guests with the 
greatest interest, Himmler replied that she criticised too 
harshly. When Frau B. contradicted him, he said that these 
leaders, who, after all, had the merit of having raised the 
German nation again from destruction, should alsc have 
the right to such personal luxury as had been the custom 
of German princes in their time. “Besides,” he con- 
cluded, “ it is the will of the Fiihrer.” 

This is not the only time that a free and open criticism 
has been made by Frau B., and it is surprising that it should 
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be tolerated by Himmler. But perhaps he likes to hap 
a centre where tolerance can be expected, and which, Pan 
over, he can supervise himself, intervening at his os 
discretion and time. 

The lack of coal has been nearly overcome in Berlin, and 
there is sufficient in private houses, although unheatej 
offices are still common. The lack of potatoes has, hop. 
ever, mot yet been rectified. These circumstances hyy, 
created a good deal of bad feeling, and the general situatio, 
has not been improved by it. Theatres and cinemas, as wej 
as restaurants, are crowded, and thus make the great may 
forget their daily worries. Churches are also crowded, aj 
there is to be felt a steadily growing opposition to the ip. 
creasing official efforts to destroy Christianity. Rumoyp 
will have it that in the general German-Russian agreemen, 
a secret clause is included which provides for the commo 
fight by the two totalitarian States against the churches. 
especially against the Roman Catholic Church. 

So far, therefore, Himmler has the absolute control of 
the German Home Front. But everything depends on th 
development on the Western Front and how the tactic 
prosecution of the war by the Allies affects the civilians 
in Germany. 


FEDERAL UNION EXAMINED—I 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HERE is no question about the hold the idea of federal 
union has taken on certain sections of opinion in this 
country, particularly that all-important section, youth. That 
is not surprising. The disease of the world is so desperate 
that any remedy for which colourable claims can be made 
will inevitably attract support. It was the same thing in 
the last war. Then the remedy was a League of Nations. 
Today it is Federal Union. That minds should be concen- 
trated on the one or the other, or both, is clearly all to the 
good. Youth, especially, to whom it will largely fall to 
build and maintain whatever new world emerges from this 
turmoil, should be canvassing, as it is canvassing, any plan 
to give promise of saving the next generation from the 
disasters that are falling on this. Federal Union may meet 
the need completely or in part, or not at all. That will 
only be discovered if the intelligence, rather than the 
emotions, is brought to bear on it. So far a good deal of the 
advocacy of it has been marked by more enthusiasm than 
insight, just as some of the criticism of it has been marked 
by more acerbity than acumen. The case for and against 
Federal Union needs more dispassionate examination. 

The first question to ask is, What is Federal Union? 
That is not so easily answered as might appear, for the 
various proposals figuring under that general title differ 
considerably. But since it was to the publication of Mr. 
Clarence Streit’s Union Now last autumn that the 
existing Federal Union movement mainly owed its inception 
an outline of the plan presented in that work is the necessary 
starting-point, even though many British supporters of 
Federal Union are at some pains to explain that they do not 
mean by it what Mr. Streit means. 

Mr. Streit proposes a “union” of fifteen democratic 
States, with a total population of some 300,000,000. The 
word union must be emphasised. By contrast with a 
“ League ” of nations, which indicates a society of sovereign 
States co-operating for certain defined purposes, a union is 
an integral body in which the several States merge their 
independence within a specified field, definitely and 
deliberately sacrificing their national sovereignty to that 
extent. The Assembly or Council, or whatever the bodies 


that govern the union may be, will be elected by the 300 
million inhabitants of the fifteen constituent States (or such 
of them as have the required qualifications) by direct 
individual vote, not enrcinted by the Governments of the 


several States. That is fundamental to the plan. The votes 
will elect a central Union government, to which, so far a 
the subjects entrusted to it are concerned, the individual 
Governments will be definitely subordinate, or have no status 
at all. Such subjects, foreign affairs, armaments, currency 
and the rest, pass out of their hands. , 

What are the constituent States to be, and what powers 
are to be entrusted to the Union? The first question is not 
of capital importance, for there is nothing at all sacrosanct 
about Mr. Streit’s particular list. One inclusion, indeed, 
that of the United States, obviously represents hope very 
much more than faith. The fourteen other members of 
Mr. Streit’s union are Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland. These States—or rather the individual citizens 
of each—are to elect a legislature of two chambers, the Hous 
of Deputies and a Senate, on the basis of population. To 
the House of’ Deputies, out of a total of 540 members, the 
United States would send 252 members, and New Zealand 
three, the other States coming intermediately according to 
their size, Great Britain, for example, having 93 member, 
France 84, and Canada (the next largest) 21. In the Senate 
each State would have two members as basis, plus a certain 
number more determined by population. Thus, out of a 
Senate of 40, the United States would have eight members, 
Britain and France four each, and everyone else two. 

Both the constitution of the whole Union and the compo 
sition and election of its legislature are highly debatable 
questions, and Mr. Streit’s scheme is unlikely to find many 
defenders as it stands. More important, because the essen- 
tial feature of all schemes, is the extent of the powers to be 
surrendered by the constituent States and transferred to the 
Union Government. According to Mr. Streit the Union 
will have its own military, naval and air forces, and the com 
stituent States none apart from local police, its own common 
currency, full power to regulate trade and all communica- 
tions, including postal service, between its constituent States, 
and a Supreme Court, to decide all questions arising under 
the Constitution and the laws made by it. These laws, it 18 
to be noted, are to be directly binding on the individual 
citizens of the constituent States, not on their Governments. 

Mr. Streit’s plan includes more than this, but there is 10 
need to pursue it further, since it is clearly more important (0 
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gx attention on the proposals being advocated by responsible 
supporters of Federal Union in this country. Chief of these 
«the body known simply (and a little confusingly) as Federal 
tision, which has done a considerable service by stating its 
jims in language that is both clear and concise. Federal 
vnion, according to “ Federal Union,” stands for a great 
smmonwealth of free nations who are prepared to transfer 
»acommon Government the management of foreign policy, 
yms and armed forces, international trade and finance and 
slonies, with guarantees for the native inhabitants. “ Any 
mtion could join, including, for instance, the U.S.A. 
yd the U.S.S.R., and each could keep its own form 
af government, provided it guaranteed civil liberties 
ud transferred its right to make laws on the subjects men- 
joned above to the commonwealth Government.” (The 
dwse mentioning the U.S.S.R. was presumably drafted 
yefore the attack on Finland.) ’ 

This must be regarded as the most authoritative exposi- 
ion of Federal Union current in this country, in so far as it 
emanates from the one body created to advocate the Federal 
Union principle. Modifications in detail have been advanced, 
and will no doubt continue to be advanced, by various indi- 
viduals and societies. Of these only one calls at all impera- 
ively for mention here. That is derived from a collation 
if two pamphlets, one by Sir John Fischer Williams and one 
by Sir William Beveridge, recently prepared (together with 
wo others criticising the whole idea of federal union as a 
practical proposition) under the auspices of Chatham House. 
The value of the two studies is that between them they 
considerably limit the scope of the proposed Federal Union, 
which might commend it to some at least of those who think 
anything like Mr. Streit’s scheme altogether too ambitious 
to be practicable. 

Sir John Fischer Williams limits Federal Union in scope ; 
Sir William Beveridge limits it in area. Sir John, indeed, 
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writing as a jurist, is concerned chiefly to explain how 
Federal Union could work if it were decided to make the 
experiment at all. His plan will conciliate many sympathies 
that would otherwise be alienated, in that it makes provision 
for the retention of individual membership of the League of 
Nations by the States comprising the Union, not for one 
corporate membership. As to the scope of the Union itself 
“foreign policy, armed forces and the finance necessary for 
those two departments of State must be under federal 
control. This is the irreducible minimum of those common 
aftairs which must be directed and managed by the federal 
authority if the unity of the Union is to be a reality.” (Sir 
John, it should be emphasised, does not urge that Federal 
Union should necessarily be confined to this minimum.) 

Sir William Beveridge limits his scheme territorially. He 
rules out decisively the idea of a world-federation, and insists 
(unlike “Federal Union”) that the desired Union must 
consist of effective democracies. His constituent States are 
Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Eire, together 
with the four British Dominions, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. These have a total population 
of 235,000,000. The question of the inclusion of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia must be deferred till after the war. The 
inclusion of Germany depends ex hypothesi on her reverting 
to a democratic form of government. A combination of Sir 
William’s limitations with Sir John’s is on the face of it per- 
fectly practicable. 

This summarisation of existing federal schemes may seem 
tedious, but if Federal Union is to be discussed to any 
purpose it is necessary to start with some concrete idea 
of the form or forms Federal Union may take. The ground 
is now clear for examination of the arguments for and 
against Federal Union generally. To that I hope to proceed 
next week. 
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THE ENEMY ALIEN PROBLEM 


By A LEGAL OBSERVER 


E are in danger of losing, if, indeed, we have not 

already lost, a sense of true perspective in looking at 
the enemy alien problem. Nourished and fostered by 
criticism, much of it crude and grossly uninstructed, there 
appears to be a growing feeling of uneasiness in the public 
mind in relation to the paucity of those aliens who have been 
interned. Figures—whch can prove anything—are quoted 
with wearisome repetition, and sinister inferences are drawn 
from them. For example, 73,353 Germans and Austrians 
have been examined by the Enemy Alien Tribunals ; only 
569 of them were sent to internment camps. Therefore, the 
argument appears to run, there are 72,784 potential or 
actual spies at large in the country. 

What would the critics have the Government or the 
tribunals do? Ought the former to have interned all enemy 
aliens at the outbreak of war? This, of course, would have 
rendered the establishment of tribunals unnecessary. Or 
should it, as it did, appoint examining bodies to inter- 
view and to consider (with all available evidence) every 
individual case, and upon that examination and considera- 
tion to intern or otherwise deal with the aliens? 

There can, I think, be little doubt that if the Government 
had, in fact, adopted the policy of sending every alien to an 
internment camp irrespective of the facts, and especially of 
the reasons for his coming to this country, the same critics 
would have denounced bitterly the wrong done to helpless 
people who have fled to this land of freedom for refuge. 
The only logical, the only reasonable, course to pursue, I 
Suggest, was the course taken by the Government, to set up 
tnbunals for the examination of these people. When a 
decision to that effect was announced, the principle en- 
shtined in it was generally accepted. 








To those bodies, then, came the seventy-cdd thousand 
Germans and Austrians. It was my experience to attend 
every one of the sittings of a London Tribunal, at which 
many hundreds of enemy aliens were examined. I am also 
not without knowledge of what happened at other tribunals 
in the Metropolis and elsewhere. And I gladly attest the 
care and thoroughness, the courtesy and, withal, the firmness 
with which the persons examined were treated. In every 
case, the tribunal was constituted of a County Court Judge, 
a Metropolitan Magistrate, or an eminent King’s Counsel. 
No criticism was, or could be, directed against the personnel. 
And if one tribunal be wrong, then they must all be wrong, 
for there appears to have been a singular—and, it would 
seem, a significant—common average of internments. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that to the tribunals 
there were available all the resources of Scotland Yard, the 
files of the Military Intelligence and the Home Office ; and, 
in addition, there were in attendance at every tribunal as 
secretary an experienced senior police officer with special 
knowledge of aliens, and another police officer as clerk. In 
the London district that secretary was a C.I.D. Inspector. 
To those whose duty took them to a tribunal day after day, 
one of the most impressive facts was the amazing knowledge 
acquired by the police of the origin and movements of aliens 
in this country. Entry after entry, some dating long before 
the war, testified to the extraordinary efficiency of the police 
charged with the duty of noting and entering up every item of 
interest connected with every alien who had been given per- 
mission to land and to remain here. The alien himself would 
be singularly surprised if he could have the opportunity of 
seeing from his file how, unknown to him, his biography 
was being compiled (in some cases) from day to day. 
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Let it be remembered that every one of those aliens had 
been examined by a special officer at the time of landing, 
and, on being satisfied of his bona fides, that officer allowed 
him to land on the terms stated in the registration-book 
which he was given. On the assumption—a safe one, I 
think—that the tribunal I attended was typical of the 
tribunals generally, I give it as my opinion that if one alien 
deserving internment escaped it, through cunning, lies, 
forgery, or by any other means, then he would get through 
any test it would be possible to devise. And if that be so, 
then, of course, the only absolutely copper-bottomed course 
of complete safety is to intern the lot and to examine none. 

Of the hundreds examined by that tribunal, many scores 
were men who had been engaged in business in this country 
for many years, and whose moral, political, social and -com- 
mercial integrity and unquestioned loyalty to this country 
were vouched for by associates and friends of long standing. 
There were also very large numbers of boys and girls and 
young men and women (many of them engaged as trainees) 
who had been brought over through the agency of organisa- 
tions interested in youth. There were very many British- 
born women who had married Germans or Austrians years 
ago and who had never been out of this country, not a few 
persons who were born in Germany of British parents, 
servant girls and governesses who had worked in British 
homes for many years, and, of course, the refugees. As to 
the refugees, a liaison officer at the tribunal supplied infor- 
mation which had been gathered by the very efficient Co- 
ordinating Committee for Refugees. This body did its work 
in no perfunctory way. It worked in conjunction with relief 
bodies in Germany and Austria—on the .spot—and gave 
most valuable help to the tribunals in relation to the indi- 
viduals concerned. 
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The “intern the lot” advocates appear to claim a Victory 
for their clamour in the announcement by the Home 
Secretary that he proposes to set up a supervisory COMMittee 
in every civil defence area. Apparently, the function of tho 
committees will be to watch and to consider the cases whic) 
appear in what has come to be known as Category B. Then 
are 6,782 of them. They were exempted from internmen, 
but not from the drastic enemy alien restrictions. Unhappily 
for the “victors,” the adoption of some such course as jg 
to be adopted was visualised several months ago by Sir Joby 
Anderson who, and whose advisers, if I may respectfully gay 
so, have followed a consistent, clear-sighted and logical 
policy throughout. It is no breach of  confiden 
for me now to disclose that, in a memorandum sent to th: 
tribunals last October, the Home Office pointed out thy 

“If a German or Austrian is not exempted from the restrictions in 
Articles 6a and ga, the inference is that he is so restricted for the 
purpose of checking activities which might assist the enemy og 
hinder the war effort of this country, and that, therefore, he cannot 
be regarded as a neutral or friendly alien.” 

The proposed committees, therefore, will be for the very 
purposes contemplated in that memorandum—namdy, 
“ checking the activities” of the aliens affected. 


After seeing the tribunal at work, and watching for two 
months the searching investigation made into every indi- 
vidual case by a distinguished lawyer, assisted by two able 
police officers, and backed by information given by the 
Refugees Committee, and especially by that given from 
Scotland Yard and the Home Office, I can with a very clear 
conscience reassure any who may be disturbed by an alien- 
scare. I would wager that if and when any spy is caught, 
he will not be found to be among the 73,353 enemy aliens 
examined by the tribunals. 


THE NEUTRAL SWISS 


By GERHARD 


T is an open secret that, whereas in the last war Swiss 
sympathies were divided very roughly acccrding to 

linguistic groupings, today the overwhelming majority of 
the Swiss people, of whatever language or race, is hostile to 
Hitlerist Germany, the German-Swiss most emphatically of 
all. To be heard speaking Hoch-deutsch, instead of Swiss 
dialect, in a German-Swiss town, is to risk being severely 
frowned upon with a muttered “ Sau-Schwab” thrown at 
one. While a German film is likely to leave a cinema empty, 
French films are popular, and French newspapers are very 
widely read—indeed one finds the Paris-Soir wherever one 
goes. 

This state of affairs is perplexing. For many of the Swiss 
love their traditional neutrality as much as they hate Nazi 
Germany, and although this neutrality cannot in theory 
affect the liberty of the Press or any civil rights of Swiss 
citizens, in practice, in view of the un-neutral feelings of the 
Swiss population, it is absolutely bound to do so. In 
general, the Press has instructions to report news impartially, 
to avoid giving offence, and to eschew any discussion ot 
Swiss neutrality by which that neutrality might be 
endangered. Not only is the liberty of the Press restricted 
by the defence of neutrality according to these principles, 
but the principles themselves are ambiguous. 

They were laid down, of course, partly because the 
belligerent most likely to violate Swiss neutrality was 
notoriously and ostentatiously “touchy.” For the fear of 
her irritability is something of which Germany takes every 
possible advantage, while France and Britain have no such 
reputation to profit by. At one moment Germany 
exploits to the full the indefinite nature of Switzerland’s own 
rules by claiming that offence has been given or news 
unfairly presented, at the next she asserts that Swiss 
neutrality means nothing unless it involves a neutral state 


ee In Switzerland 
of mind (Gesinnungsneutralitat), or, as Dr. Goebbels recently 
indicated to a foreign journalists’ gathering, a reflection of 
the German point of view. In January the Berliner Barsen- 
Zeitung adopted a threatening attitude, declaring that the 
Swiss applied different measures of neutrality according to 
their sympathies, and that Germany was collecting moré and 
more evidence of this double-dealing. During February 
German pressure became still more demonstrative. The 
case of a partisan reference to the Canadians (correctly sup- 
pressed by the Swiss authorities) in a Basle cinema advertise- 
ment has been endlessly played up. The Stuttgart Press has 
distinguished itself by the vehemence of its abuse of the 
attitude of the Swiss in general and of the Swiss weekly, the 
Weltwoche, in particular; the Weltwoche, although it 1s 
remarkably popular, has been rebuked by the Swiss authori- 
ties in consequence. 

At about the same time German protests have been made 
in Berne against the Swiss preference for French films. 
Interest recently has focused, however, upon the publica- 
tion of the German edition of Dr. Rauschning’s Hitler 
Speaks in Ziirich. The French edition had «lready circu- 
lated widely in Switzerland, but within some days of the 
appearance of Gespriche mit Hitler, the book was banned 
in all languages. This appeared to the Swiss public as af 
even worse surrender to Berlin than hard words to the 
Weltwoche, and created a very bad impression, for though 
the Federal Government declared that the book would in any 
case have been condemned, everybody knew that two sharp 
German protests had been registered, with the implication 
that the consequences for Switzerland might be serious. 
There was, of course, a case for condemning the book 4s 
libellous towards Adolf Hitler, but most people agreed with 
the Conservative deputy, Herr Wick, who maintained i 
the Press debate in Parliament on February 21st that the 
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swiss public had a right to know the truth about the Fuhrer ; 
some people even went so far as to ask why Switzerland 
chould ruin herself by mobilising if she were willing to 
, in what amounted to her moral annexation by 
Germany. Yet the whole affair cannot as yet be regarded 
gs a German success. The debate in the Swiss Parliament 
ended with a Government declaration absolutely rejecting 
the German Gesinnungsneutralitat thesis, and Dr. Rausch- 
sing’s book got an excellent advertisement. 

Meanwhile, if Germany is doing all she can to stifle anti- 
Nazi views in Switzerland, she is distributing her own 
propaganda as busily as she can, with a glorious disregard 
fom her side for Swiss neutrality. The relatively sober 
and persuasive Frankfurter Zeitung is sent gratis to quite 
a number of Swiss. The Vélkischer Beobachter is not 
allowed across the frontiers of the Confederation ; its style 
is in any case less calculated to make much appeal there. 
Since about 1936 the various pro-Nazi political groups within 
Switzerland itself have steadily lost ground, and in the last 
Swiss federal elections in October they made no attempt to 
contest a single parliamentary seat. 

The Gestapo has not, however, abandoned its interest in 
Switzerland; its undermining activities are continued, 
especially from Stuttgart and Karlsruhe. A leaflet which 
may safely be attributed to the German Secret Police 
was, for example, posted in Ziirich on February sth 
ostensibly by a certain “ Committee for Federal Renewal.” 
This circular exhorted the Swiss to come into the war on 
Germany’s side. “ Eidgenosse ” (Confederate), it ran, “ if 
we make it clear to England that we cannot look on much 
longer while plutocratic island-dwellers again and again let 
wars loose in order to strengthen English imperialism, and 
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AT SCHOOL 


By DAVID 


I WAS 


“PEIL Hitler!” 

The form master faced the class, clicked his heels 
and raised a stiff right arm. “ Heil Hitler,’ echoed my 
new form-mates as we all rose to our feet. For a second 
bodies tautened and all arms except my own remained 
outstretched ; then, the salute over, the class dropped back 
once more on to the long benches and the first period of 
the term began. I was soon to get accustomed to this ritual 
as it was repeated before and after every one of the six 
morning periods throughout each week of term. On that 
first morning, hewever, it was somewhat disquieting, and I 
could not help thinking a little wistfully of the cheery “ Good 
morning boys” that would have greeted me on a similar 
occasion over in England. 

The day before a tiny railway had brought me from 
Fulda. As the train penetrated deep into the hills, I leant 
out of the window and caught a first glimpse of Biebersteia 
Castle, a scheol perched on the summit of a steeply sloping 
wooded hill, dominating the valley. This was not actually 
my first visit to Germany ; during the two years before 
Hitler came into power I had spent pleasant summer holi- 
days with my father, walking in Thuringia and through the 
Schwarzwald. Those were indeed magic days! I can 
remember tall glasses of milk at 10 pf. a time ; Bachforellen, 
fresh from the stream and eaten at tables out of doors 
under the trees ; the cheery “ Griiss Gott” exchanged with 
every passer-by. How different seemed the drab wintry 
streets of Fulda, where armleted “ Winterhilfe ” collectors 
were rattling their boxes and the shops displayed anti- 
Jewish labels on their doors and windows. 

My welcome at the school itself, however, was cheerful 
by comparison, and I was at once shown my room and 
introduced to the boy with whom I was to share it. He 
was already in possession, as the wall above his desk testified. 
it presented a formidable array of crossed daggers, pennants, 
flags, party signs and badges, all surrounding the inevitable 
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if we declare that together with Holland and Belgium we 
shall stand on Germany’s side unless this British-Jewish 
robbers’ war is stopped immediately, then France, too, will 
become sober, and the French peopie will see that only 
three big Powers should have anything to say on the 
Continent,—the Great German Reich, the French State and 
the second Roman Empire,—but that British-Jewish 
imperialism is not wanted in Europe.” 

Switzerland, where three great language-areas meet and 
mingle, holds, quite literally, a key position in the psycholo- 
gical war. There is no doubt that German influences have 
done all that lay in their power to exploit the inactivity 
of the Allies and its depressing effect in this country. They 
are also busily enlisting all amiable peace-lovers to cry out 
for a truce, since, if the war is stopped now, Germany will 
retain her ill-gotten gains. But the ill-concealed del ght 
everywhere over the ‘ Altmark’ affair at any rate indicates a 
rather different view. From the directly mititary point of 
view German control of Switzerland means outflanking the 
Maginot line and threatening a vulnerable French industrial 
area. In November thirteen or fourteen German divisions 
were massed on the German-Swiss frontier, to be almost as 
suddenly removed. Since then the Swiss have greatly 
strengthened their two main defensive lines, though they are 
still relatively defenceless against attacks from the air. The 
German Command, moreover, believes that Swiss resistance 
would be easily overcome. In these circumstances, do 
leaflets from within and a violent Press campaign from 
without once again herald a military assault? In the second 
half of February German troops were removed from the 
Dutch frontier, and they appear to be massing along north 
and east Switzerland. 
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IN NAZI GERMANY 


S. UNWIN 


portrait of Der Fiihrer. In spite of this somewhat bellicose 
self-expression, I found my companion to be a most simple- 
hearted lad, not overburdened with brains, yet with none 
of the fanaticism and hardness associated nowadays with the 
German youth. He hailed from Breslau, and it was obvious 
that his real attachment was to his home, his family and 
the surroundings where he had lived. His was decidedly 
a peace-loving nature, though he preferred to delude himself 
into thinking otherwise. He took himself far too seriously, 
as they all seemed to do. I shall always remember him 
dressing up in his Jungvolk uniform, cleaning his topboots 
and polishing his buttons and badges. This ritual was gone 
through twice a week at least and occupied the hour follow- 
ing lunch. 

I used to lie on my bed and watch his self-esteem swell as 
he donned each further part of his uniform, the uniform 
that showed him to be an official, a vital representative of 
the nation’s youth about to undertake official duties. When 
all was complete, provided no notice was taken of the mild 
spectacled face under the peak of the black cap, a veritable 
swashbuckling black-booted tough stood in the room. A 
final glance in the mirror, a click of his heels and a gruff 
“ Wiedersehen” in my direction, and he would be gone. 
“To a parade,” I vaguely imagined that first afternoon, but 
hearing his voice in the courtyard below I went out on to 
the balcony. A rattle of wheels, hooves on the cobble- 
stones, and a tiny donkey, no bigger than a Shetland pony, 
clattered off down the road towards the railway-station in the 
valley. Standing on the swaying cart, resplendent in his 
uniform, I recognised my friend. I learnt later that it was 
his “ official’ duty to bring up mails and packages left for 
the school at the little station. 

My first impression of Bieberstein was of its height. The 
sturdy buttressed walls of the Castle formed a square, with 
an enclosed courtyard in the centre, and the higher windows 
commanded really wonderful views over the surrounding 
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country, forests and hilltops stretching in every direction. In 
summer the situation would have been perfect, but during 
the early part of 1937 the weather was extremely severe, and 
the castle seemed to catch every bit of wind that was blow- 
ing. In spite of an efficient steam heating system I still 
remember the long stone corridors and stairways with a 
shiver. However, our bed-sitting-rooms, which encircled 
the top floor, were quite snug and comfortable ; indeed, in 
some of the old-stagers’ apartments a standard approaching 
luxury was maintained. The rooms were, without excep- 
tion, shared by two boys only, but at coffee-time in the 
afternoon and during the evenings it was usual for large 
parties to gather together, and there would follow lengthy 
discussions or perhaps some community singing accompanied 
by the inevitable strains of the accordion. 

As I could already speak German after a fashion, I had 
little difficulty in entering into these discussions, and most 
of the boys were genuinely anxious to hear my point of 
view on matters in general. They were even ready and 
willing to discuss the merits of dictatorship with me, but 
my efforts to convince them against their own belief had 
not the slightest effect. When I went further and en- 
deavoured to expound the ideas I then held on absolute 
pacifism, and ridiculed the idea “My country, right or 
wrong,” I was regarded with friendly pity. When broaching 
“der Fiihrer” as a topic of conversation I encountered a 
brick wall. Other party celebrities could be criticised and 
casually mentioned in the course of discussion, but not Adolf 
Hitler. As one lad said to me, in all seriousness, “ Hitler, 
you see, is perfect.” 

A tourist visiting Germany in 1937 would have had iittle 
cause to grumble at the food in hotels and restaurants. 
Bieberstein, however, was no hotel, and in spite of being a 
fairly expensive school, favoured by the remnants of the 
aristocracy (the Kaiser’s grandson, Prince Christian, was a 
member of my class), the daily menu left much to be desired. 
Erster Friihstiick consisted of porridge, watery milk and a 
little sugar. The day’s ration of butter was doled out at 
second breakfast, at about ten o'clock in the morning. It 
consisted of a pat about the size of a half-crown, but thicker, 
and the flavour was none too good. Most of the boys 
halved this ration and kept the reserve portion in their 
rooms, between two bits of bread, to be consumed later. 
Twice or three times a week we were given white rolls, for 
the rest the choice lay between grey and schwarzbrot, and 
I got heartily sick of both. Tea was served, already 
sweetened, in jugs and drunk as it was, without milk. The 
only fresh fruit I ever saw on the school tables were 
occasional platefuls of wizened apples, obviously the product 
of some local orchard. Yet in Fulda I was able to buy 
lemons, oranges and grapefruit in an effort to supplement 
the school diet. 

The school assembled in the hall every evening for what 
was called “chapel,” but instead of a religious service we 
were usually read to by the headmaster. I can also 
remember sitting there on the afternoon of January 31st, 
listening to the speeches of important party leaders, and 
finally to the raucous outburst of Hitler himself. In all, we 
sat on the wooden benches throughout four solid hours, and, 
since I could follow little of what was being said, I was 
extremely glad when it was over. The German passion for 
speechifying and parading often showed itself even in the 
school routine. Once, in particular, the limits of absurdity 
were reached, though no one seemed to find it in the least 
humorous except myself. The head-boy at that time had 
passed his Arbitur and was leaving. At supper his successor 
announced that the school would parade in the courtyard 
after the meal, as he had an announcement to make. So 
out into the quadrangle we went, to parade ankle-deep in 
snow, standing to attention in the bitter night air. Up on 


the steps the new head-boy, a hefty fellow, bellowed: “I 
greet you in my new office. 
boy. You may dismiss. 


From henceforth I am head- 
Heil Hitler! ” 
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A GOOD DOG FOR RATs 
By BERNARD DUFFY 
“FIVHEM rats in the yard is gettin’ to be shockin’ impi- 
dent,” said Mulnarry, leaning on his spade. “ They'l 
hardly get out of me way now, an’ I'll soon be trippin’ oye, 
them.” 

I agreed that the rats were becoming very audacious, 

“TI was thinking of getting something from the chemist 
for them,” I said. 

“ Not a bit of use,” said Mulnarry, “they thrive on them 
things. What you want is a good terrier that'll make mince. 
meat of them, an’ I know the very dog that'll suit you-4 
dog with a bit of breedin’ that can be got cheap.” 

“ What’s wrong with him? ” I asked, suspiciously. 

“ There’s nothin’ wrong with him,” said Mulnarry, “ ap’ 
every thing is right, except that he likes raw eggs. But sure, 
that’d be no fault here, as you don’t keep hens.” 

“Who owns him? ” I inquired. 

“ Well,” replied Mulnarry, rather sheepishly, “as a matter 
of fact, I do. But the missus won't have him round our 
house at any price. You see,” he explained, “she put a 
sittin’ of eggs under a cluckin’ hen yesterday, and the first 
time the hen left the nest for a snack, the dog gulped down 
eleven of the eggs while you’d be winkin’.” 

“Very annoying for your wife,” I remarked. 

“ She was fit to be tied,” said Mulnarry. “‘ That this an’ 
that of a dog of yours is after eatin’ eleven of me eggs,’ sez 
she to me. ‘ Bless your wit,’ sez I, soothin’ like, * they'll not 
do him a bit of harm.” ‘Ill do him plenty of harm,’ sez 
she, ‘if he’s not out of this before nightfall.’ So that’s the 
way it is. I hate to part with him,” he added, wistfully, 
“for he’s the class of a dog that does be winnin’ prizes at 
shows.” 

“ Better bring him here after your dinner,” I said, “and 
I'll have a look at him.” 

“ One look will satisfy you,” said Mulnarry, “if you are 
any sort of a judge of dogs.” 

When the dog was presented later in the day, he created 
a good impression immediately. He had the square jaw 
and the stiff-looking legs of the prize-winning terriers whose 
photographs are to be seen in the illustrated papers after 
dog-shows. He was very much on the alert, and never 
failed to catch any scrap of biscuit in mid-air, no matter 
how it was thrown to him. 

“What did I tell you?” said Mulnarry, proudly. “Ye 
can see for yourself that he’s as quick as lightnin’.” 

“How did he get on with the rats at your own place? 
I asked. 

“ Well, now, he had no sort of experience of them down 
there,” said Mulnarry, “for since the missus got that 
scraggy-lookin’ red cat, divil a rat is to be seen within a 
hundred yards of the place.” 

“What is he worth?” I asked, taking out my pocket- 
book. 

“Tt’s not what he’s worth,” said Mulnarry, “for it'd be 
hard to know what that’d be—but what would you say t 
ten bob? ” 

I handed him a ten-shilling note, and the terrier was 
installed in the old kennel. Before Mulnarry went back to 
the garden, I asked him whether the dog had any vice. 

“Ye might as well look for oil in a blacksmith’s bellows 
as for vice in that terrier,” said Mulnarry. “He woulda’ 
hurt a fly.” 

I was soon to discover that he wouldn’t hurt a rat either. 
All that afternoon he lay sunning himself at the door of 
the kennel while the rats went about their unlawful occa- 
sions before his very eyes. Watching from the tod- 
shed I had one gleam of hope when he cocked an car just 
as a very large rat came to drink out of his bowl. But tt 
was a false hope. He scratched that ear lazily with his hind 
leg and then let it droop again. I sought out Mulnarty, 
who was working at the end of the garden. 
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“[m afraid this dog is not a ratter, Mulnarry,” I said, 
severely. 

“ An’ why, now, are you afraid of that? ” said Mulnarry. 

“He takes no notice of them. He’s not blind by any 
chance? ” 

“Blind! ” cried Mulnarry. “ Didn’t ye see the way he 
caught the biscuits and them flyin’ through the air like 
swallas? ” 

“Well, what’s wrong with him? ” 

“Divil a thing,” said Mulnarry, “ except that he’s had no 
experience of rats—you see he doesn’t rightly know that 
he’s meant to kill them. He’s a very wise class of dog that, 
an’ not knowin’, so to speak, that rats is vermin, he’s maybe 
under the delusion that they’re pets of yours, and he doesn’t 
like to harm them for fear you’d be annoyed.” 

“But how are we to bring him to his senses? ” I asked. 

“If we could get a rat to bite him,” said Mulnarry, hope- 
fully, “he’d know then that it was his duty to protect him- 
self.” 

He touched a moribund worm with his spade, and it 
wriggled away. 

“Even a worm will turn,” he remarked, sententiously, 
“an’ there’s no reason why a pure-bred terrier shouldn’t 
turn too, if he got raison to turn. We'll have to get a rat 
to give him a nip or two.” 

“Not much chance of that, while he perseveres in this 
stand-off attitude to them.” 

“Did ye never hear of Mohamed and the mountain? ” 
asked Mulnarry, with a grin. “If he won’t go to the rats, 
we'll have to bring the rats to him. Ill put the cage-trap 
on the loft tonight, with 2 bit of a red-herrin’ in it, and a 
pinch of oatmeal. An’ if we catch one of them, we'll put 
him and the terrier together into that empty barrel and 
put a lid on it for a while. When we take the lid off, we'll 
see a dead rat, and a terrier that'll be leppin’ mad to make 
corpses of all the other rats in creation.” 

This plan was carried out. In the morning we found not 
one, but two, large rats in the trap. The protesting terrier 
was taken by the scruff of the neck and was placed in the 
empty barrel, and the rats were shaken out of the trap and 
dropped on his back as they fell. Mulnarry quickly placed 
a couple of short boards on the top of the barrel and 
weighted them with two large stones from the rockery. 

“That'll do the trick,” he said, confidently. “Till be 
gettin’ back to me work, and we can leave them to it. He’s 
sure to tramp on one of them lads from the way he’s jumpin’, 
and that'll settle it.” 

Mulnarry returned to the garden, and I went into the 
house to write some letters. For some time I could hear the 
furious yelping of the terrier, and then suddenly there was 
silence. 

“Now,” I thought, “he’s attending to the rats.” 

Half an hour later, when I returned to the yard, I found 
Mulnarry lifting the stones off the boards on the top of the 
barrel. 

“He’s unnatural quiet,” he remarked, as he gently 
removed the boards. “I hope he’s not smothered.” 

He looked down into the barrel, and as he did so his 
face was a study in the expression of conflicting emotions. 

“Be-dam-but,” he cried, “did ye ever see the like of 
that? ” 

I looked down, and saw the terrier and the two rats lying 
cuddled together and fast asleep. 

“T think, Mulnarry,” I remarked, “I can advertise him 
as a good dog for rats.” 

“The rats will give him a testimonium, anyway,” said 
Mulnarry, with a grin. “But don’t sell him—I’ll admit 
he’s not worth a curse, but he’ll win prizes for you. I'll 
get one of them scraggy red cats to do the dirty work for 
him with the rats, while he’s displayin’ his potstick legs 
and his oul’ square puss at the dog shows.” 

Since then he has won three cups, for the judges at the 
shows think he is a splendid dog ; but the scraggy red cat 
has the utterest contempt for him. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 





Palm Botany 

“Palm Sunday” is celebrated in a great many country 
cottages. The people have decided that the nearest thing to 
the Eastern palm is the so-called pussy willow ; but only the 
maie willow is accepted as the proper decoration. Its com- 
fortable, fat, cushiony catkins are of a satisfactory gold colour 
and develop well when plucked and set in a vase; but the cat- 
kins of the other sex, though not of gold, are precious with a 
silver tint and very beautiful. The second method of cele- 
brating Palm Sunday is to have a fig pudding for dinner. The 
practice is perhaps an endeavour to find a more Eastern plant 
than the English sallow or willow. The commonest of the 
willows in many districts is the purple willow, which has 
humble but not unattractive tassels. Of all the willows the 
loveliest, to my eyes, is the golden variety of Vitellina Pendula, 
whose leaves and catkins, coming out together very early in the 
spring, are scarcely distinguishable in hue; and the green- 
yellow daffodil shade is peculiarly eloquent of spring. 


Fourteen Pullets 


Those amateurs who are troubled at all about the duty of 
producing more food in war-time may be interested in the 
details of a very humble experiment. A householder (who 
dislikes hens) was told very firmly that he ought to keep hens 
in war-time and it happened that a local farm sale was adver- 
tised at the same time. He attended the sale, and owing to 
the muddle of the proceedings and a considerable mob, bid 
bravely for several lots of birds and equipment. On the whole 
he was lucky. A few unneeded cockerels were bought (and 
presently devoured), but he found himself possessed of 14 
Light Sussex pullets, one most majestic Rhode Island cock, a 
hen house on wheels and five coops at a total cost when 
delivered of £7 5s. For two months the pullets remained 
merely ornamental, but at last, on October 4th, one small egg 
was found. There was great rejoicing and eager competition 
for the product. It proved the beginning of great things, 
and in the three months ending March 4th just 600 eggs were 
laid and half of them potted against the winter, and the egg- 
laying continues at the old rate. The hens are merely fed 
on house and garden waste, but of course some grain-food 
must be bought; and it is dear, but it is reckoned that each 
egg has a net value of one penny. Profits on a capital of 
[7 §s. amount in five months to £2 Ios., if wear and tear is 
omitted. Perhaps a general truth emerges. A few hens must 
pay; a large number may. 


Lunar Superstitions 


A countryman, whose concern as to the weather has been 
revived by the absence of general forecasts, said to me “ There 
will be a new moon on Saturday. We have had two white 
frosts on Thursday and Friday, so we shall certainly have 
rain at the week end.” The general belief that the moon 
affects the weather is as widespread as the conviction that a 
pig killed in the waning moon will give indifferent meat. 
The experts unite in saying that almost every local theory 
is without justification: St. Swithin’s, the changing moon’s 
influence, the fore-knowledge of inland-moving gulls, the 
curse of the three ice saints, the budding of ash and oak: 
the country prophet is left only with his warning of the red 
sun in the morning; and tiat is as old as Genesis. Yet 
some of us will continue to associate both birds and the moon 
with coming weather. 


The Brightest Flowers 


In a garden, neat and trim, and scientific beyond the 
ordinary, the loveliest flowers at the moment are the 
dwarf irises, one clump blue, the other yellow. They have 
flourished in a year when the much more popular early 
Iris Stilosa has been arrested by frost and snow; and thus 
dwarfs excel where these fail: they make bright patches of 
colour visible from afar. They deserve a wider vogue. 
There are a good many varieties. Those that are in question 
are Iris Histrioides, a blue-purple, Daffordia, yellow. A 
neighbouring garden is proud of a humbler flower. Plants of 


the blue, pink and white Lungwort are in singularly full 
blossom. They were as little harmed by the frosts and snow 
as the early heaths. 


W. Beach THOMAS. 






ONCE, in all innocence, asked a very intellectual friend 

of mine what form his day-dreams took. He glanced at 
me in disgust as if I had probed some secret vice. “ Day- 
dreams?” he said, “that is a weakness in which I hope I 
shall never indulge.” I was humiliated by this rejoinder, 
since for me day-dreams have always been a pleasurable 
form of relaxation. I said: “But do you honestly mean 
that you never day-dream at all?” “ Not,” he snapped (and 
there was no pity in his sneer) “since I was at my private 
school.” “Oh!” I answered, much mortified, and started 
to talk rapidly and well about the relations between Barry 
and Pugin. 

7 * * * 

I know that he was being truthful, since he is a man who 
does not care for evasions. Yet is it really a fact that men 
and women of great intellectual power never allow their 
minds to soak in the warm waters of fantasy? Can it be 
true that when Mr. Maynard Keynes ceases to think hard 
about the greater or lesser consumption of goods, he does 
not sink back into the indulgence of picturing a world 
governed with rigid benevolence from the Combination 
Room at King’s? Can it be true that in those rare moments 
when the Lord Provost of Glasgow ceases to worry about 
housing he never imagines himself as a householder in 
Honolulu? Can it be true that, when a Cabinet 
Minister ceases to think of himself as he is, he does not 
begin to think of himself as he might have been? Or is it 
a fact, as some people aver, that only ineffectual people seek 
release from their own ineffectiveness in long sessions of 
sweet silent thought? I wish I knew. It is a delicate sub- 
ject and I propose (since I am weary of politics and this 
embattled world) to discuss it with indelicacy. 

* * * * 

I should like to contend that my day-dreams are of the 
philanthropic and impersonal variety. I should like to be 
able to say that, in these rare moments when I am able to 
indulge my thoughts, they cluster like rooks about and 
around social progress, cawing aloud in indignation, settling 
with satisfied little grunts into the nests of some new and 
perfect social formula. It would be pleasant to assert that 
my dream world was a world in which I myself figured 
merely as a ministrant clad in hygienic clothing and moving, 
with an expression of enlightened abnegation, from happy 
group to happy group. I fear, however, that I cannot lay 
claim to such imaginative altruism. I do not say that all 
my day-dreams, always, are materialistic. Yet I must admit 
that in all the dream-worlds which I create for myself I 
figure (young, beautiful and beloved) as the central in- 
fluence. I suppose (and the supposition is galling) that sex 
has something to do with it (hence those blue compelling 
eyes) and that power has something to do with it (hence 
the glances of gratitude which meet me as I pass). 
Humanity might benefit were my day-dreams to become 
realities. Yet only certain sections of humanity, and even 
then the dominant note is my own vision and control, rather 
than what is added to the contentment of others. 

* * * 7 

It is a strange fact that most of my day-dreams are archi- 
tectural. I find myself, when listening to some Iengthy 
discussion in a committee, sketching plans for the rebuilding 
of the south side of the Thames. Covered bridges, immense 
arcades, sweeping boulevards arise. Yet I note that some- 
where in this daring scheme there is an area reserved for 
my own habitation. There, in the top-most pinnacle of the 
Temple of Art and Science, is a pent-house in which I 
myself possess a very comfortable flat, embracing a view to 
north and south, and positively plastered wtih Cézannes and 
Picassos. And in the winter months my yacht (it is a small 
schooner equipped with central heating) slides out from 
Villefranche on its way to Madeira. “ The day-dreams,” my 
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friend, my very intellectual friend, might murmur, “¢ , 
pig.” 
* ” * * 

Since September 3rd, my day-dreams have suffered : 
change. This change is significant. Until September 3rd 
last my fantasies were all projected into the future an 
were about things which might happen a few years from 
now. Since then, they have shifted into the past. Thy 
tremulous, and I admit flabby, fibre of the imagination 
which creates day-dreams actually shrinks away from any 
contemplation of the future. The unpleasantnesses of the 
next ten years are as a wall of concrete through which the 
rays of fantasy are unable to pierce. They are rejected into 
the past. And since the alteration of the past is demon. 
strably impossible, they have about them, not the sweet 
intoxication of future possibility, but the bitter ashes of past 
frustration. It is all most uncomfortable. The architec. 
tural day-dream remains with me and I still plan “ d’impos. 
sibles Ecbatanes” in Kenya Colony or in Souther 
Rhodesia. There is a particularly fine city which I have 
built upon the shores of Lake Baringo, where the rose-red 
Government buildings, plus both the Protestant and the 
Catholic cathedrals, rise above the escarpment and the city 
itself sweeps down to the waters of that flamingo lake with 
the great mass of Mount Kenya visible (upon clear days) 
in the distance. In spite of the declaration of war I still 
fiddle with South London and argue with myself whether 
the shot-towers should, or should not be abolished. | 
decided, last time, that they should not. 

* * * * 

Yet (and here is the main point of indelicacy) my more 
constant day-dreams now centre around fantasies of power. 
I become Prime Minister: I have devoted much of my life 
to the study of physics and have specialised in radiology: 
I have invented a box which emits a cosmic ray which in 
its turn causes gun-powder to explode. Owing to red-tape 
upon the part of the Treasury, the Government in power do 
not employ my magnificent invention. I turn out the 
Government in power, a feat which (in view of the admir- 
able capacities of Captain Margesson) would only be possible 
in a day-dream. So foresighted have I been that, in spite 
of the snubs which I have received from back bench and 
front bench, I have been manufacturing millions of my 
cosmic ray transmitters on the sly. A week after my advent 
to power I was able to abolish the black-out and to recall 
the evacuees. Two weeks after my advent to power I 
occupy Hamburg, Yokohama, the port of Ostia and the 
fortress of Kronstadt. Six weeks after my advent to power 
victory is assured. When I get to that point my fantasies 
circle like amiable vultures around the lamb of peace. 

* +. 7 * 


It is only then, I suppose, that my day-dreams become 
reputable. My difficulty is to decide what a high minded 
conqueror would do with his cosmic ray. I decide to keep 
mine for a period of ten years, after which it shall be 
entrusted to a Committee of Public Safety (consisting of a 
Swiss, a Norwegian and a Brazilian) appointed by the 
League of Nations. In the interval there shall be a pax 
Franco-Britannica. Vienna would be created as the capital 
of the Germanic Federation. Salzburg would be rendered 
the federal centre of that Staatenbund and the Danubian 
countries would enter the federation for economic purposes. 
Africa would become a ward of the League of Nations and 
in Kenya Colony I should construct a memorial city, situated 
close to Lake Baringo in which from the rose-red Govern- 
ment buildings a superb flight of steps . . . and then it 
begins all over again. 

Is this really disgraceful? Am I alone in indulging m 
such dream-fantasies? I wonder. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


«Cousin Muriel.” By Clemence Dane. At the Globe. 


Cousin Muriel typifies the sort of competent, unexciting 
play which has not got either any particular dis- 
jnction or any particular fault that one can put one’s 
finger on. One can sit through it without annoy- 
ance, but after one leaves the theatre it is an effort to 
recall its details. Miss Dane has nothing much to say, 
and a story to tell which, though it is good enough of its 
kind, she seems to have had difficulty in spreading over 
the regulation two and a half hours. Its central figure is 
Muriel Meilhac, an unstable and extremely irritating widow 
who acts as housekeeper to her cousin Sir Hubert Sylvester, 
a Harley Street doctor, and manages to make a fair profit on 
the housekeeping by altering the amounts of his cheques. 
Her son Richard arrives back suddenly from America and 
announces his intention of marrying Sir Hubert’s daughter 
Dinah. Sir Hubert objects on the grounds that Richard is 
financially unstable, basing his belief on the fact that Mrs. 
Meilhac has in the past approached him for sums which 
she informed him, incorrectly, were needed to prevent 
Richard’s business from failing. On the day of Richard’s 
return Sir Hubert learns about Mrs. Meilhac’s financial habits, 
and it is in terms of the complications arising out of this 
discovery that the development of the second and third acts 


proceeds. 

The slight but plausible story is very competently told, 
though each act has its desultory moments when the play 
seems to be merely marking time. As a whole, the perform- 
ance was convincing. It was a curious idea to cast Miss 
Edith Evans as Mrs. Meilhac, and though she displays almost 
all her dazzling talents, the essential vapidity of the character 
escapes her. Apart from her, the parts might have been, 
and perhaps were, written for their performers. Mr. Frederick 
Leister admirably presents the glum Sir Hubert, Richard is 
done to the life by Mr. Alec Guinness, and Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft’s Dinah is as accomplished a performance as she 
has ever given. No doubt only a captious and ungenerous 
mind could have regretted throughout the evening that these 
four fine actors were not performing another play. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


Valley.”’ At the Leicester Square.——‘** Dead 
At the Regal. 


Ir is unfortunate for everybody concerned in The Proud 
Valley that The Stars Look Down preceded it: if that fine 
film had not set a standard this picture of a Welsh mining 
village would have seemed a worthy, if rather dim, little pic- 
ture: one might have been tempted to overpraise it for the 
sake of a few authentic scenes with a G.P.O. touch—the 
meeting, for example, of the miners’ choir to prepare for 
the Eistedfodd. No picture of a mining district ever seems to 
be complete without a disaster (we have two in this picture): 
the warning syren is becoming as familiar as the pithead gear 
shot against the sky—and that has joined the Eiffel Tower 
and the Houses of Parliament among the great platitudes of 
the screen ; and yet a far worse tragedy in a district like this 
must be just inaction. This, perhaps, is the theme of the 
picture—women pretending sickness when the rate collector 
calls, credit petering out at the general store, but too many 
red herrings scent the story line beside the disasters: colour 
prejudice is dragged in for the sake of Mr. Paul Robeson 
who plays the part of a big black Pollyanna, keeping everybody 
cheerful and dying nobly at the end (Mr. Robeson’s fat senti- 
mental optimism seemed to me a little revolting); and the 
theme dies out altogether at the close with patriotic speeches 
and crisis posters and miners dying for England. The direc- 
tion of the quiet documentary scenes is good, but Mr. Pen 
Tennyson, who may have been handicapped by an undis- 
tinguished cast and a wobbly script, seems ill at ease with 
drama. 

We are getting a lot of retakes these days from the English 
Studios: films are bought from France—not the best ones 
(these have been forbidden in their own country since the war 


“The Proud 
Man’s Shoes.”’ 


began), the long shots are cut in to save expense and the 
script is faithfully copied with hybrid results—the furniture 
and the faces look wrong and the emotions seem a little odd. 
Last week Alerte en Mediterranée was shown as Hell’s Cargo, 
and the theme—international comradeship—was a little altered 
to meet the political situation. A Russian officer, instead of 
a German, died nobly beside his English and French comrades 
of the sea, but history moves too quickly, and it might have 
been better to make him an Italian. Now Carrefour has been 
reshot as Dead Man’s Shoes: it’s about a criminal who lost 
his memory in the last war and became a great industrialist 
by mistake, remembering nothing of his past until a black- 
mailer bobs up to remind him. The English film is very 
nearly worth seeing for the sake of two fine players who are 
too seldom seen on the English screen: Mr. Wilfred Lawson 
as the blackmailer with a commercial background, impudent 
and pockmarked and tough as hell, and Miss Nancy Price as 
the ex-criminal’s mother who in a scene of quite moving 
melodrama persuades him that he is not really her son. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


OPERA 


Dickens Goes Gay 


TuHeE photographs of Macheath in the top-hat and caped coat 
of a Regency Buck, which were displayed in the Haymarket 
for some weeks before the first night of The Beggar’s Opera, 
caused some preliminary dismay. Could anything be more 
of its own period than this play—and that period the end of 
the Augustan age, the time of George II, Walpole and Handel? 
Were not Swift and Pope suspected of having added to the 
gall in Gay’s ink-well and sharpened his pen? And would not 
the bitterness be sweetened, the point blunted by this trans- 
ference to a more romantic age? 

In the event Mr. Gielgud has the laugh of such fears. So 
far from softening the asperities of Gay’s text, his production 
makes them, on the whole, more abrasive than they were at 
Hammersmith twenty years ago. Sir Nigel Playfair’s stylisation 
of gesture and Lovat Fraser’s bright, clean colours took the 
sting from the poet’s anger and deodorised the smell of drains. 
Mr. Gielgud openly confesses that his avoidance of the 
eighteenth century was due to a fear of producing only a lame 
imitation of the Hammersmith style, which, brilliant though it 
was, degenerated later into a tiresome mannerism of mealy- 
mouthed affectation. Even so, it would have been better to 
stick to the proper period, which afforded in Hogarth the very 
artist to inspire the designer. But if Hogarth’s healthy vigour 
was to be passed by, no better substitute could be found than 
George Cruikshank, who showed no squeamishness in depict- 
ing the sordid. 

Amid the artful squalor of the scenes designed by Motley, 
the familiar figures come to life again as members of Fagin’s 
gang with Filch quite recognisably the Artful Dodger. Bumble 
has joined their company in the likeness of Mr. Peachum. 
Lucy is the incarnation of the Dickensian slut, and if Mrs. 
Peachum does not prove the existence of Mrs. ’Arris, nothing 
will. In figures like these the coarseness of Gay’s humour rings 
as true as in their Hogarthian prototypes, and at the Haymarket 
the text is delivered with a rich and hearty gusto. Even Polly, 
as presented by Miss Mildmay, is not the ingénue unsullied 
by the company she keeps. Without abating her charm and 
pathos, Miss Mildmay cleverly reminds us that “Polly is a 
sad slut.” Only Mr. Redgrave’s very handsome Byronic 
Macheath is a little out of the picture. It is a gallant per- 
formance, but a misfit. 

The music is excellently handled and kept in its proper 
place. And what a masterpiece the work of Mr. Austin, Dr. 
Pepusch and the original (and mostly anonymous) composers 
of the tunes adds up to! For witty as Gay’s verse is and 
mordant though his satire, it is the music that gives the piece 
its perennial attraction. It has immortalised a topical skit upon 
contemporary politics and opera, so that it remains, as 
Arbuthnot put it two centuries ago, “a touchstone to try 
British taste.” It is well sung by most of the company. There 
are a few weak spots (Jenny Diver’s delicious song of the cock 
and hens is unhappily one of them), but they do not detract 
the sum of an entertainment which I found 


much from 
DyneELEY Hussey. 


enormously enjoyable. 








ART 
John Piper at the Leicester Galleries 


Some of us find abstract painting, and the atmosphere in which 
it is produced, a little too rarefied, too removed from common 
interests. Our vision may be corrupt, but we are not wanting 
in visual appetite, and even though we may not require every 
picture to tell a story, we don’t mind its being about some- 
thing as well as.being agreeable per se. We cannot help 
warming to Mr. Piper, who has managed to bring abstraction 
down to earth, and to make of it not an end in itself but a 
means to an end. Apart from his own striking development 
as a painter, this feat suggests a new and fruitful opening 
for contemporary painting generally—an advance from the 
esoteric. 

Mr. Piper’s pictures are either landscapes or studies of the 
insides and outsides of buildings. He sees his subjects as a 
painter should, as if they had been seen for the first time, and 
he admits no bipeds to his world of sky and roofs and walls 
and leaves and rocks and water, so that any “human 
interest” remains implicit. He makes no secret of his anti- 
quarian, architectural and topographical leanings, but never 
leaves us doubting that his first concern is to construct and to 
paint a picture. This he does with skill, imagination and indi- 
viduality. He is “in the tradition,” but an innovator. In his 
water-colours he suggests that he is a descendant of Cotman, 
from whom, perhaps, he has learnt a valuable habit of simplifi- 
cation. At the same time a useful eclecticism allows him to 
enjoy his contemporaries, and there seem to be affinities with 
Chirico (Cheltenham Fantasia), Ivon Hichens (Milton Abbas), 
and Graham Sutherland (Pembrokeshire Coast). The impor- 
tant thing is that he has an eye of his own, a handwriting of 
his own, and a poetry of his own. His sense of colour in 
particular enables him to convince us at a glance that what 
he has to say is dramatic and momentous, and he is able to 
give us at once the double shock of recognition and discovery 
that may come, for instance, from a poem or poetic image. He 
would know what Goethe meant by “the contrary of reality 
in order to obtain the maximum of truth,” but wouid nog strain 
after it: thus in Desirable Residence, Reading or A Simmonds 
House, Windsor, a harlequin gaiety or a soft glamour is sud- 
denly perceived to be the essence of what might commonly be 
regarded as the drab or banal. Mr. Piper’s apprehension of 
the natural forms of rocks, water, clouds, his love of the com- 
plexion of stone and plaster, and his delight in the varieties of 
architecture, as expressions of the most diverse aspirations, 
can be employed to produce an effect of grandeur, as in the 
picture of Holkham, or of extraordinary intensity, as in the 
Cottage by the Railway and the Lodge at Savernake. Alto- 
gether, this exhibition is likely to establish him, if he is not 
already so recognised, as a person of importance in céntem- 
porary English painting and one of the most distinguished 
painters of his own generation. WILLIAM PLOMER. 


Sickert, and Others 


THE best paintings to be seen in London at the moment are 
the early Sickerts at the Redfern Gallery. As well as being 
beautiful in themselves, they act as chorus to the play of 
English painting of the last twenty years or so. They show 
that double sensitivity in the artist which we have been in 
danger of losing—sensitiveness to paint and to the thing seen. 
In fact, style. At the Royal Academy style becomes stylish 
and then stylistic. With Surrealism, it becomes first literary 
and then lunatic. With Abstraction, since its beautiful early 
flowerings in the work of Picasso, Braque and Léger, it has 
withered and become practically non-existent. It is one of 
the virtues of William Coldstream and les boys Euston Road 
that they have realised these things. They have preserved 
stvle, though sometimes dimly, sometimes artificially and 
sometimes at the expense of everything else, but they have 
preserved it. Courbet, Degas, Vuillard and Bonnard showed 
the way, but nobody except Sickert set a native example. 
Mr. Clive Bell, always impatient of experiment, even when it 
is intelligent, is our most able critic of style. He has laboured 


for years in pointing out the need for it: so much so that 
many people nowadays very wrongly demand no other quality 
in a painting. 

Many of the Sickerts at the Redfern are slight, most of 
them are low-toned and all of them are vivid. 


Bath registers 
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the delicate light of a pale English day. Cliffs ar Dieppe js 
view that most English painters have attempted come time . 
their lives, but it is safe to say that none of them has distil 
the scene so well as Sickert in these few dingy fragments of 
paint on a tiny panel. Plage, Dieppe, another diminutive 
poetic piece, shows a wedge of dirty green Channel and some 
bathing-huts. The Model in the Mirror, The Red Dress, and 
Granby Street are of figures glowing in a Sickert gloom 
Euston is of Hardwick’s lately doomed (and now reprieved) 
arch bathed in a golden brown light. Shoreditch Empire and 
The Old Middlesex (a filled-out, anglicised Forain) shoy 
Sickert borrowing drama from the neighbouring Stage and 
transfixing it. These are all pictures to see and to dwell 
upon. 

In the next room are water-colours by Rowland Suddaby 
They have, in a comparatively small way, a lot to recommend 
them. One sees why he has chosen a large proportion of his 
subjects in East Anglia and in Yorkshire, for the acidity of 
his colour justly reflects the less soft English landscape. Why 
would he make of, say, Sedgemoor or the Blackmore Vale) 
His trees at the edge of thin woods and his ponds in cold 
farmyards are excellent, and his handsome decorative sense js 
seen to great advantage in a small water-colour called Flowers 
in a Window, 


Katharine Church shows landscapes in gouache at the 
Lefevre Gallery. Her previous exhibition and her individyal 
works in group shows here and there hardly promised such 
richness and interest. These pictures are by an excited 
admirer of trees and- fields in changeable seasons, but in 
recording her excitement Miss Church has something to fal] 
back on: an intelligent academic training which allows her 
to get across in a few strokes of paint her appreciation of the 
tilt of the head on a stone statue or the distinction between 
types of growth in a group of trees weighed down by snow 
and ice. Some of her recent snow scenes are brilliant, and 
excellent documentaries on this winter’s ice grip. It needed 
somebody to record it, and here are noted with mastery many 
of its distinguishing features, including its unearthly grey- 
greenness. 


Flower pieces and sea pieces by Miss Ethel Walker are also 
being shown at Lefevre. Why these slabs of grey sea should 
make interesting pictures that are different from one another, 
imaginative and delightful, is a puzzle. But they do. 


JouN Pier. 


TO CRITICS 


CRITICS, you who praise poets, 
Critics, you who damn poets faintly, 
Critics, you who earn your livings, 
Critics, you who by being critics 
Are damned eternally : 


Critics, you who eke beauties, 
Critics, you who confess faults, 
Critics, you the impersonal ; 

Critics, you who by not being poets 
Are critics eternally: 


Critics, you who rake the tomes, 
Critics, you who fail to rake them, 
Critics, you who consult the oracles, 
Critics, you who espouse authority 
Are scholars eternally. 


Critics, you who express hopes, 
Critics, you of promissory notes, 
Critics, you of the a priori view, 
Critics, you who criticise the critics 
Are criticised eternally. 


The poet is his quick critic, 
The rest is social pleasantry ; 
Sometimes not even decency. 
When I find a critic who loves, 
I will love him eternally. 


RICHARD EBERHART. 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


giz,—A debate in the House of Commons has brought to a 
head the discussion of the future of the Public Schools. Those 
responsible for the continuation of these schools are naturally 
anxious about the future, but they should be stimulated rather 
than dismayed by what was said by Mr. Lees Smith. 

I wish that we could give up the phrase “ Public Schools ” 
and talk instead about Boarding Schools. It cannot be denied 
that the charges of snobbishness, class distinction, privilege, 
extravagance have a certain amount of justification. It would, 
however, be folly to condemn the whole body of these schools 
ic extinction on those grounds alone. The case against the 
schools, moreover, is weakened by exaggeration. Possibly it 
does cost £250 per annum to keep a pupil at some of these 
schools, but in the great majority of cases this is grossly untrue. 
Nor is it fair to speak of class distinction and privilege without 
qualification. There are many schools which, by endowments, 
by simplicity of standards, by careful grants from school funds, 
are able to bring together in one school community a stimu- 
lating mixture of rich and poor. Indeed, I venture to say 
that in many cities there is miore class distinction between 
the different day schools than there is to be found between 
boarding schools and day schools in general. 

Through the “ generous benefactions ” of “ pious founders ’ 
in aid of “ poor scholars ” and the maintenance of a “ Christian 
education,” as well as through the spoliation of monasteries, 
we stumbled upon something unique—the English Boarding 
School. Later accretions have come from the unfortunate 
influence of those who could pay high fees, and these develop- 
ments have often led us away from the primitive simplicity 
of the early foundations. But in spite of all their faults, I 
submit that in these Boarding Schools there is something of 
great value which must not be lightly thrown away. They vary 
greatly, but they have a vitality, an independence, and an 
individuality which are doubly precious when, however hard 
the Board of Education tries to prevent it, there is grave 
danger of a secularised, uniform and bureaucratic system. 

Is it impossible to bring these schools into some relationship 
with the State system? Can we not strike a balance between 
independence and political control? Class distinctions and 
privileges must go, standards of living must be simplified, but 
educational standards must be maintained, so that we preserve 
what is best in a system of schools which, with all its faults, 
has well served the cause of education. 

It should not be beyond our national genius for adaptation 
and compromise to work this out. I shall only make one point 
of detail. It is no solution to add a large proportion of free 
place day scholars to a boarding school. That does introduce 
class distinction, unless it is on a small scale and carefully 
watched. It is precisely the life of a boarding schoo] that 
we wish to make accessible to the free place scholars.—Yours 
DoNALD GRAY. 


> 


sincerely, 


Bootham School, York. 


Sin—With the greatest deference to Lord Eustace Percy I 
would like to make the following comments on his letter 
published in your issue of March 8th. 

bulk of the boys who come here from public ele- 
mentary schools do so at the age of 10+. In 20 years there 
has been no evidence to show that their parents have had 
any more anxiety about their leaving home at this age than 
do the parents of boys with a preparatory school background. 
I believe that onc? parents realised that what their boys would 
get at a boarding-school would be good, and provided there 
were no elemeat of compulsion, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining the full quota of able children 
of this type for the public schools. Once the practice was 
established, looking at the matter at its lowest, there is no 
reason to believe that the mothers of elementary school boys 
would be any less glad of the relief to work at home than 
are, sometimes, those of their more fortunate contemporaries. 
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On the other side, my experience is that the parents of ele- 
mentary boys are at least as quick to take opportunities and 
prepared to make sacrifices for their children as are parents 
of any other kind. 

(2) From our experience here it can safely be said that 
there is a good deal to be said against bringing boys from 
elementary day schools into public boarding schools at the 
age of 13. The mutual acceptance of each other by two 
groups of young adolescents would definitely be more difficult 
at this age—a period during which their tolerance is not at its 
greatest. Entering at 13, the elementary boy would have to 
put a greater «mount of energy into altering his general 
rhythm than would his preparatory school contemporary. 
This would bear hardly upon him and be to his disadvantage. 
The early period from 9 or 10 to 13 gives him time, while he 
is still in the “gang” stage, to settle into the régime of a 
boarding-school. Both parties can accept each other much 
more easily between the ages of 10 and 12 than they can at 
a later stage. 

(3) I cannot help feeling that much too much stress is laid 
upon “the break” between childhood and adolescence. At 
best it is an administrative expedient, and at worst it keeps 
the able boy too long in his preparatory school and forces 
the late-developer along at a pace which is too hot for him. 
The change from childhood to adolescence is so gradual and 
varies so greatly between one boy and another that it would 
seem essential to devise a system where there can be real 
continuity of education not dominated by an age bar. There 
is much to be said for letting the 10 to 14 group see much 
more of one another than has been our educational practice. 
It benefits both the precocious boy and the late-developer— 
and I am beginning to believe that it does a good deal to- 
wards helping the adolescent during his early “growing 
pains.” The boy of 13+ at the bottom of a public school 
feels, and is to some extent, an inferior person. This surely 
has something to do with his spotty exterior and gauche 
manner, which in the past we have been far too ready to 
accept as necessary. Were he able to see himself in his 
natural position with boys both above and below him—and 
not to feel, as he so often does, that too much is expected of 
him, that he must grow into “a man” at once—a good many 
of his troubles would disappear. I have never been able to 
understand why a human being who is clear skinned, clear 
eyed and “alive” at 12+ should almost be expected to be 
muddy of countenance, gross and “ill-favoured” by 14. In 
point of fact, it need not be. 

(4) There would be an added difficulty in bringing elemen- 
tary boys into public boarding-schools at 13, unless provision 
were made for them to study languages beforehand. At the 
present time a boy from a preparatory school has to add two 
sciences to his curriculum. In addition to this, the elementary 
boy would have to start one modern language and in a 
number of cases a classical language also. For many elemen- 
tary boys the team game would appear in almost the same 
light, and the combination would in most cases put a great 
strain on them.—Yours faithfully, D. W. Lree-BRowne. 

Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


Eustace Percy’s letter in The Spectator of 
should surely give the final “quietus” to the 
fallacy that the 11+ break is founded upon physiological and 
psychological considerations. Lord Eustace, an ex-Minister 
of Education, openly admits what has been known to many 
for years, that the selection of II as the age for moving 
children from the primary to the secondary stage of educa- 
tion was dictated by administrative convenience, with nothing 
more than a half-hearted support, on psychological grounds, 
given by Sir Cyril Burt in an appendix to The Primary 
School, published by the Board of Education in 1931. The 
Professor (as he then was) admitted that “there are no 
sudden breaks ; the mental growth of the child is a fairly 
steady advance up an inclined plane, not a jerky ascent from 
one level to another by a series of sudden steps, and the 


SIR,- -Lord 
March 8th 
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lines drawn between the successive stages of mental growth 


are more or less artificial.” Yet this fallacy has largely sur- 
vived, and was much in the minds of the members of the 
Spens Committee, before whom I gave evidence, which is 
supported by Sir Eustace Percy’s statement that “ educational 
opinion is against the justification of the 11+ theory, by argu- 
ments from physiology and psychology,” and that “in prac- 
tice Secondary Schools, as we all know, have to operate a 
distinct internal break at 13, correcting the administrative 
break at 11.” I have never met a master in a Primary, 
Secondary, Preparatory or Public School who would testify 
to a break at 11+, which is in any way comparable with the 
break at the onset of puberty, normally at about 13+, the 
age which has hitherto been accepted by the Public Schools 
as the most suitable for entry upon secondary education, 
properly so called. For education connotes more than teach- 
ing. Arrangements in a Day School or Boarding School which 
might be suitable for class work of older and younger pupils, 
working together and graded by ability, would be ill-suited 
to the further development of that which, in the last two 
years of Preparatory School life, emerges as a sense of useful- 
ness and responsibility, and “sets the boy’s feet firmly upon 
the right road,” of which he never loses sight during his 
Secondary School career, be it as boarder or day-boy. As 
a Public School housemaster wrote in the 1931 correspondence 
in The Times: “For the omission of this training, nothing 
that we could attempt at a Public School for our younger 
pupils could ever make up, nor anything that they would 
bring from the Day Schools.” 

Once the 11+ fallacy is removed the Preparatory School 
can fit itself into a scheme, such as that of Sir Cyril Norwood, 
with appropriate changes in curriculum, to suit the wider 
social range from which it would draw its pupils, and a finan- 
cial policy, which would include a much larger degree of 
self-help among the boys. Some assistance from public funds 
should be provided for the Elementary School boy, who, at 
the age of nine or ten, might be selected by intelligence tests 
to share, either as day-boy or boarder, the benefit of Prepara- 
tory School education, from which he would proceed at 13+ 
to the Public or Secondary School.—Yours, &c., 

Dragon School, Oxford. A. E. LYNAM. 


WEST INDIES OVERPOPULATION 


Sir,—The West India Royal Commission proposals, recently 
approved by the British Government, and discussed in Parlia- 
ment, state that the rapid growth of population is a factor of 
profound importance in the West Indies, and recommend 
stimulation of farming to absorb “this excessive growth.” 
But there is no recommendation of any policy to prevent 
further increase, and perhaps also in time bring down the 
population to a number which could live in prosperity or com- 
fort on the local resources. These resources are inevitably 
limited, however much they may be improved. In any case, 
experience of tropical and semi-tropical countries not affected 
much by epidemics shows that as fast as material resources 
are increased the population soon multiplies up to the limit 
of subsistence, and the gain is overtaken. This is happening 
in Egypt, where, according to published data, the improvement 
in economic well-being, due to unfailing irrigation, high- 
paying export crops, and orderly government, is being wiped 
out by the excessive growth of population. The case of most 
Eastern countries, e.g., Ceylon, Japan, Java, and China, is 
similar. The canal colonies in India are an example. This 
economic phenomenon was recognised in ancient times. In 
Ecclesiastes v. 11, we read, “When goods increase they are 
increased that eat them.” If a farmer keeps more cattle than 
his land can support, they are bound to be undernourished. 

Hence, not excepting emigration, economic improvements 
and public expenditure on them in prolific countries like the 
West Indies, however desirable and beneficial, are merely 
temporary palliatives, and cannot produce any permanent im- 
provement in the standard of living unless accompanied by an 
effective policy of control of the growth of population. 

The case of the West Indies as regards overpopulation is 
like that of Bermuda, only far worse. In Bermuda the then 


Governor, Lieut.-General Sir R. Hildyard, announced in 1936 
that the Government would establish birth-control clinics, as 
the population was growing at too great a rate. 
had light 


Bermuda 
The 


taxation, and no unemployment or crime. 
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Governor and Legislature were anxious that tl 
things should continue, and, as emigration to the Unites 
States had been stopped, the only way to secure this rn 
held, was to check the birth-rate. At the Governor’s ines 
tion Mrs. Margaret Sanger, of New York, visited Benak 
and explained clinic organisation and methods to the Healt 
Department. : 
If this policy, officially adopted, was sound for Bermuda, jt 
must, on the facts, be still more necessary for the West 
Indies.—Yours faithfully, 
London. 


iS State of 


J. P. BRANDER (LCS. retd) 


NUMBERS IN WAR 


S1r,—Captain Liddell Hart is always amusing, and he has not 
failed to be so in your last number. One is by now well 
accustomed to his method of controversy. When worsted in 
argument he tries to wriggle out of his dilemma by Pointing 
out a mistake in his opponent’s grammar or spelling (e.g, ip 
the instance of a General who spelt Ardant with an e), Jy 
my casc it is a matter of a full stop instead of a comma. Jy 
spelling and punctuation I yield to him, on his qualifications 
as a former officer of the Army Educational Corps, 

I did not mention his name in my letter to you. Since he 
hes thrust himself into the correspondence, I may now gy 
that he was the writer of the article in an important and 
widely read daily newspaper, in which the words “ in a war” 
were inserted before the quotation from the Official History; 
“between foes of the same standard of skill, determination and 
valour, numbers approaching three to one are required to turn the 
scale decisively.” 

These words apply to battle, not to a war. 

(I had in my mind when I wrote Clausewitz’s “die Uber. 
legenheit der Zahl ist zu allen Zeiten der wichtigste Faktor in 
der Resultat eines Gefechtes [not Krieges] gewesen” (Vom 
Kriege, 5th Edition, p. 150.)* 

Captain Liddell Hart thinks that he was justified in making 
his unwarranted addition by a conversation he had with me, 
I emphatically deny any conversation on the subject. Let him 
think. The remarks from which the quotation was torn re- 
ferred to the German offensives of March-April, 1918, not to 
the war, then far from over. In these operations the Ger- 
mans, with practically the same number of divisions as the 
Allies (Americans and Belgians included), managed to place 
superior numbers on one part of the front, fortunately not the 
decisive point strategically. Where they assembled about 3 
te 1 they had great success ; where the proportion was less, 
they did not. In the Army Quarterly of 1922, with the 
same idea in mind, I wrote an article which showed, from Ger- 
man authorities, that in 1870 the Germans, to achieve their 
victories in battle assembled a superiority of over 2 to I, on 
one occasion § to I. 

Not until towards the close of 1918, when the German forces 
had been reduced by heavy casualties, particularly in prisoners 
(385,000), and by desertion, and they were no longer eben- 
biirtig, did the Allies obtain a reasonable superiority in battle: 
in the Arras offensive of April, 1917, according to a recent 
German book, 35 British divisions fought 37 German; in the 
Nivelle offensive, 46 French attacked 42 German ; on August 
8th, 1918, offensive, Ludendorff’s “ black day,” 19 Allied divi- 
sions drove 14 German off the field, but were held up by 
heavy German reinforcements. 

To conclude: no remarks of mine read in their context 
afferd any foundation for a belief that a general superiority of 
3 to I is required for success in war.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. E. Epmonps. 


S1r,—In the correspondence on the above subject in last week's 
issue of The Spectator, Capt. Liddell Hart, replying to General 
Edmonds, makes the following quotation from one General: 
“ But, even against the right wing of the Fifth Army, where 
the numerical superiority of the Germans was greatest, it WS 
not sufficient to break through.” He goes on to say that 
novelty and brilliance of tactics cannot make up for “i? 
adequacy of numbers,” &c. Do not both those distinguished 
military critics and historians ignore the fact that Ludendorfi, 
though with a numerical superiority of more than three to one; 


* Superiority in numbers has in all times been the weightiest 
factor in the result of an action. 
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iid not break thr pes solely owing to the brilliant generalship 
x Ge wneral Sir Hubert Gough, backed by the splendid morale 
tthe remnant of the magnificent Firth Army which he 
“omanded? Lord Birkenhead in his book on the decisive 
wales of the world, in which he includes General Gough’s 
“nm or series of actions in March, 1918, recognises this fact, 
“4 describes General Gough’s battle—I quote from memory 
| am writing the country away from my books—as the 
action in military history. The exact words 
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* he verified by any reader by referring to Lord Birkenhead’s 
be veri 2 

book As a mere layman, I should have thought that many 
: greatest victories were won in defiance of 


§ the world’s 
‘ yperiority in numbers and equipment.—Yours faithfully, 
W. M. Crook. 


MR. BARR’S SPEECH 


¢ep—I must say that your Parliamentary correspondent did 


me a great .njustice in your issue of March Ist, in which, 
iter referring to my numerous quotations, you added: “ but 
shether his reading had included the Bill before the House 





n which members were left in doubt.” I venture 
ful reading of my speech will convince you 
miliar with the whole subject, and that my 
emarks were anything but irrelevant rhe suggestion that 
possibly I had not read the Bill at all was without any 
ound ytion, and was unworthy of the high reputation of your 
venture to remark as follows: 


was a question ¢ 
to say that a care 
that I am fairty 





mal. I would 


Fir , I was saking on the Financial Resolution for the 
Bill, por on that stage it is out of order to go over, in detail, 
the provisions of the Bili, and it is always held that what is 


ule ps 


is out of order on a financial 
but the 


second reading 
siderable latitude was given that day, 


1 order on th 
resolution. Con 
broad fact remains. 

Second, our party meeting we resolved to concentrate 
> Sal rest, and that was what I did in every para- 
graph of my speech. 

Third, no one has been more prominent than I have been 
old age pensions, the removal of anomalies, 
and the like. I am very often called on 
iddress meetings in this connexion, and I am credited 

knowledge of the whole subject. I am 
your reporter had known the position I 

he would not have yielded to the tempta- 


on the 


n advocating better 


pensions for s 


[ pinsters, 


with very intimate 
nfident that if 


ld in this regard, 


tion to indul his cheap taunt.—With high regard, I am, 
yours very sincerely, JAMES Barr. 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 
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they wish. I beg to inform you that no 


been made by or on behalf of any actress to this association. 
Two months » I came across a dispute between some show 
girls and a W End management when the girls complained 
about the brevity of their costumes, and some of the girls left 
because they were not satisfied. They made no appeal to us. 
Were any ippeal made your readers can be sure that it 
would be n attention.—Yours, &c., 
C. B. Purpom, General Secretary. 
British Actors’? Equity Association, 


Imperial Buildings, 56 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


“ UNFINISHED VICTORY ” 


Sm,—May I briefly defend my “curious review” of 
Arthur Bryant’s book? 

In the first place, Mr. Bryant makes a point of the fact that 
Ihave been his guest. At the time when I accepted and 
enjoyed his hospitality I had no reason to suspect that he 
was anything but a simple Conservative like myself; and I 
do not feel bound thereby to remain silent about his subse- 
quent activities, which I cannot square with any indigenous 
political belief. 

Secondly, Mr. Bryant denies that he is a functionary of the 
Tory Party: but every student who has visited Ashridge in 
the past eleven years knows the importance of his functions 
and the zeal with which they are performed. I did not say 
that he was a functionary of the Central Office. 


Mr. 
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Thirdly, Mr. Bryant charges me with misrepresentation. I 


flatly deny it. In neither of the instances which he cites have 
I altered a jot of his words or a tittle of his meaning: all I 
have done is to quote a few lines where Mr. Bryant would 
naturally have preferred me to quote whole paragraphs. 
Moreover, any attentive reader could see that I was openly 
and plainly choosing for quotation certain isolated statements 
which seemed more extravagant than the rest in their dis- 
tortion of the facts. In such circumstances, it is ludicrous to 
complain that I have not also quoted some less extravagant 


or “contradictory” statement which occurs three pages 
further on. 
Mr. Bryant is on rather better ground when he complains 


that I quoted a clause as being a sentence: but the alteration 
is not, as he says, “ significant.” It was done simply in order 
to render the quotation shorter and less cumbersome, and 
after consideration that the statement itself was quite un- 
qualified, and that its meaning was in no way affected by 
cutting away the surrounding verbiage. Mr. Bryant well 
knows the limitations of space by which reviewers are bound; 
and he knows that no reviewer can hope to get away 
with a misquotation, even in a less hostile review than mine. 
Lastly, Mr. Bryant raises a personal issue in these terms: 
“TI wrote as a survivor of the last war, as Mr. Hobhouse, if 


cele) 


he later serves in His Majesty’s armed forces, will, I hope, 
be of this.” 

This, though furtively camouflaged, looks uncommonly 
like a white feather. It does not much alarm me, since my 


faint hopes of military renown died on the day when I ceased 
able to play golf. I would concede, none the less, that 
who have fought the Germans are the best entitled to 
a policy of leniency towards them. It is an expen- 
sive policy, costing a million lives to each generation, 
but it is undeniably British. The point of my was 
that the advocacy of this policy loses all its force when it is 
put forward by the Pritts and Pollitts of the Right, by authors 
Hitler and his cut-throats as if they were Kos- 
suths or Garibaldis, and who seek to cloak their infamous 
crimes with a veil of and bogus sentimentality.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
12 Arlington Street, S.W.1 
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SIRE FOR WAR 


S1r,—In your article “What Can Mr. Welles Achieve? ” you 
wrote that Hitler neither expected nor Pr war with France 
“Britain” (I don’t that last word myself ever), and 
Sir J. Simon said the same in a recent broadcast. 
This is not in with the French Yellow Book, 
from which it appears that Hitler knew perfectly well that 


HITLER’S DES‘ 


use 


accordance 


France and England would support ae by war. I refer 
you to despatches 217 of August 24th, 1939, 221 of August 24th, 
1939, 287 of August 29th, 1939, 291 of hil 29th, 1939, 
345 of September Ist, 1939 (to Ribbentrop) 


Hitler does not seem the 
having considered all its implications, and without being ready 
for them ; it seems to me, therefore, of the highest importance 
that surprising misconception referred to should be cor- 
rected as publicly as made, because his readiness or otherwise 
for our attack has a very direct bearing on the kind and 
duration of war we have entered.—Yours faithfully, 

G. S. Corsett. 


sort of person to risk war without 


the 


Orchard Cottage, Fetcham, Leatherhead. 


THE NATION’S SOBRIETY 


Sir,—The note headed “The Increase in Drunkenness ” in 
your issue of March 1st suggests that there has been a con- 
tinuous increase in drunkenness since 1932. Even if it were 
fair to select 1932 as the datum year, a year when national life 
was at a low ebb and beer was being taxed out of existence, 
it is not correct to say that there has been a continuous 
increase in convictions for drunkenness. 

Convictions fell in 1932 to 30,000, compared with 42,000 in 
1931, and the following year jumped 20 per cent., but the rate 
of increase has declined every succeeding year until in 1938, 
according to the Licensing Statistics, there was a decrease of 
154 (46,603 against 46,757), nearly 7,000 fewer than in 1930. 
The apparent increase shown in the Criminal Statistics is due 
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to the substitution of “Charges of drunkenness proved ” for 
“Convictions for drunkenness,” many cases being dealt with 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, under which the courts 
may deal with offenders “ without proceeding to conviction.” 
The total number of charges proved in England and Wales 
in 1938 was 54,518. No complete figures for previous years 
are given, and no comparison can therefore be made, but the 
statistics show that the charges of simple drunkenness or 
drunkenness with aggravation in 1938 were 52,661, and in 
1937 they were 53,975, a decrease of 1,312, or 2.49 per cent. 
It is probable that 1939 will show a further welcome decline 
in the cases of “Charges of drunkenness proved,” for the 
counties of Somerset, Devon and Cornwall record decreases. 
Bristol. W. H. Worsnop. 


GERMAN DOCILITY AND DOMINATION 


S1r,—Opinion in this country about Germany would seem 
to be divided between those (a decreasing number) who 
believe the Germans to be a peace-loving nation in the grip 
of a wicked government and those who consider the mass 
of that nation are imbued with a gangster mentality. The 
truth, of course, is not so simple as this. The intellectual 
support in Germany for the war and the government cannot 
be overlooked. 

The aim of world domination is, inter alia, supported on 
supposedly historical grounds. I first met this view as long 
ago as 1891 when travelling in Bavaria. Some breakdown 
of transport led to a two days’ halt at Tegernsee, which a 
German merchant (not a professor) employed in lecturing 
the English travellers on the “historical imperative,” as he 
called it, of Germany ruling the coming century. I next 
met this thesis in 1909 when I spent some days at Essen as 
the guest of Messrs. Krupp. ‘The director, and not he alone, 
frankly argued (as ‘Treitschke had done in many of his 
lectures) that Britain had no longer the power or the right 
to dominate the world—and that as Spain and France had 
had their day now it was Britain’s time to decline. Two 
years later, on the trial trip of a German liner, the director 
of the N.D.L., and also a leading shipbuilder, with equal 
frankness, enlarged on the same theme; in May, 1914, the 
then head of the German railways was hardly less emphatic. 

Satisfied that this ought to happen, the German mentality 
easily convinces itself that it must happen. No statements 
that Britain did not, and did not wish to, dominate the world, 
or even “own” its Empire in the way Germany wished to 
do, no explanation of the Commonwealth or of the self- 
governing dominions or of the future trend of colonial policy, 
had any effect; they were neither believed nor understood. 

These semi-intellectual supporters of the German aim for 
world domination form, however, but a minority of the nation. 
The great bulk of the German people supports the govern- 
ment and the present war from various other motives. The 
Nazi bureaucracy fears for its own position, the industrial- 
ists hope for new markets, the military obey the call of duty. 
The masses either trust implicitly in their Fiihrer or are too 
numbed by fear or propaganda to do or believe aught but 
what they are told. 

The docility of the German people is traditional, and 
docility to those above has its reflex in an imitative wish to 
dominate those below. As a result, along with much per- 
sonal kindliness to equals, a spirit of arrogance and dogmatism, 
a wish to be able to say to someone beneath “Do as I tell 
you” runs right down the social scale. It occurs inside the 
army and bureaucracy and in their attitude to civilians. The 
instincts suppressed by discipline have to find some other 
outlet, and this outlet too often takes the form of brutality. 
This is reflected in the unusually high proportion of crimes 
of violence in Germany and in the peculiarly savage treat- 
ment of political malcontents, of Jews, and of Communists, 
to which few object and in which all acquiesce. 

The domination “complex” extended beyond the frontiers 
—to African natives and more recently to Bohemians and 
Poles. But the self-persuasive logic of the German mind 
admits of no compromise, and domination and the exercise 
of force having once been accepted as the ideal it ought, 
according to the German mind, to be extended to the utmost. 
Hence the desire to dominate Europe and lands overseas. 

The existence of the German government depends upon 
the obedience and docility of its people. That docility, in the 
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final analysis, can only be preserved by allowing this Peop| 
to dominate others. Like the Tempter on the Mount = 
government in effect says to the German nation “ Obey * 
and you shall rule the world.”—I am, Sir, &c., , 
34 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. T. H. Minsnay 


P.S.—In a recent letter to you, Mr. Patrick Abercombie asked 
how the Germans in post-war years were able to spend (and 
waste) so much money on unnecessary projects. The answer 
surely is the American loans. At that time American banks 
were tumbling over each other to lend money to German 
municipalities without making sufficient enquiries as to th 
purposes of these loans and the assets on which they would by 
secured. Advice from London bankers with more experience 
was neither welcomed nor heeded. 

As regards the Frankfort market, a relative of mine, also ay 
architect, who knew the old market, told me after visiting the 
new one that it was seven times as large and doubted whether 
it would ever be fully used. Sure enough, three years late 
when he visited it he found not much more than one-seventh of 
it was being employed. 

This was only one example of extravagant expenditure by 
German municipalities in the post-war years. ; 


SAVING AND SPENDING 


S1r,—My entrance into this discussion was a brief rejoinder 
to one of your correspondents who had waved aside the two- 
fifths of the “ Drink Bill” annually taken by the State. As 
this amount is well over £100,000,000—more than the total sales 
of the new War Savings Certificates up to date—it was reason- 
able to protest against such airy finance. As a sidelight, | 
reproduced for your readers an interesting comment by a Plain 
Citizen, who had remarked that the drink-taxes go absolutely 
and irrevocably into the Exchequer, while the loans come home 
to roost for repayment in full with interest. But I repeat that 
this was only a sidelight. My frontal beam was an explicit 
appeal—twice made by me and twice ignored by Mr. Macaulay 
—that Saving and considerate Spending should march par 
passu. Never have I said that it is better to spend than to 
save and lend. 

Even to my Plain Citizen, Mr. Macaulay is unfair. That 
good man defended his one modest dozen of sherry (which 
gave the Exchequer {1 4s. outright) as a purchase which would 
last himself and his visitors “for nearly three months,” Mr, 
Macaulay thereupon suggested that my friend and I might like 
to finance the War by coaxing our fellow-Britons to drink 
4,380,000,000 bottles of sherry a year. He calls this a reductio 
ad absurdum of my words. I reply that any words can be 
reduced to absurdity if the reducer be allowed to misrepresent 
them. If my controversial methods, which Mr. Macaulay 
ridicules, were the same as his own, I could hold him up to 
scorn as one who teaches that the truest patriots are they who 
will help the fatherland only on gilt-edged security and ata 
good rate of interest. But bouts of sarcasm lead nowhere. 

The crucial question—i.e., whether wine is a selfish luxury 
or, as millions believe, a dietetic necessity—is coolly begged by 
Mr. Macaulay. Having begged it, he finds my letters “ childish 
nonsense.” This I do not mind. But his word “ hypocritical” 
is of another colour ; and I do not intend to strain your valuable 
space by protracting a duel which has taken the place of useful 
debate.—Yours faithfully, ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

20 Temple Fortune Lane, London, N.W. 11. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 


Sir —The American Ambassador, on his arrival in this 
country, is reported (according to The Times) to have said: 
“If isolation means a desire to keep out of war, I should say 
it is definitely stronger. It is not that Americans do not want 
to support the Allies or that they are selfish; but there is not 
a single thought running through the American mind that did 
not run through the English mind before the war.” 

Does Mr. Kennedy realise that one of the thoughts running 
through the English mind before the war was this: however 
great may be our desire for peace, whatever our efforts 10 
preserve it, once Germany has thrown down the challenge we 
shall have to take it up? 

Is that running through America’s mind?—Yours, 

Joun EVANS. 
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SPRING LITERATURE 








BACKGROUND AND ISSUES OF THE WAR 


Six Lectures delivered at Oxford during the Mutumn of 1939 
The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher by R. C. K. Ensor 





A. D. Lindsay The Hon. Harold Nicolson 
Gilbert Murray J. L. Brierly 
Preface by George Gordon 6/- net 
OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
3d. net each Just Published 
No. 27. THE BALTIC No. 28. BRITAIN’S AIR POWER 
By J. Hampden Jackson By E. Colston Shepherd 
AESCHYLUS: CREATOR CHRISTOPHER CHRISTIAN 
OF TRAGEDY MARLOWE DISCOURSES 
by by by S. Kierkegaard 
Gilbert Murray F. S. Boas Translated by Walter 
7/6 net 15/- net Lowrie 21/- net 


W.B. YEATS’S LETTERS THE WYNNE DIARIES HOUSMAN 1897-1937 


ON POETRY TO Edited by Anne Fremantle by 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY Vol. UT (and last) Grant Richards 
8/6 net Illustrated 21/- net Illustrated 12/6 net 
(Ready in April) (Ready in May) (Ready in June) 


THE JOURNAL OF GIDEON MANTELL 


Sussex Doctor and Geologist 1819-1852 
Edited by E. Cecil Curwen Illustrated 12/6 net. 


“  .. provides as complete a picture of a human being as any book 
can give... ”—Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede. 


FIRST MATE’S LOG AN INTRODUCTION THE LAST CRUSADE 
R. G. Collingwood TO MODERN ART A Churchman’s View of 


An account of a voyage to a Christian’s Duty at the 


Greece in the schooner ny present time. 
yacht Fleur de Lys E. H. Ramsden by The Dean of Durham 
Illustrated 8/6 net Illustrated 5/- net 6d. net 


New Volumes in the WORLD’S CLASSICS 2/6 net each 


MILTON’S POEMS (Ready) 
MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
Translated by F. G. STEVENS (Ready in April) 


SELECTIONS FROM PLATO 
Edited by SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE (Ready in June) 








Oxford University Press 
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curisropuer worieys | “ Kimg at the Door = GEORGE 54 








George Sava, the author of The Healing Knife, tells us twenty of his most ypyoJ 
novel case histories. Surgical and psychological interest vie with each other in q } 
which holds one fascinated to the end. Bs, 6 


Kitty Foyle 


“One of the most interesting studies 


The Crazy Hunter KAY Boy 


of young womanhood in modern This new book by a great modern artist contains three short novels—The Cy» 
fiction—an exceptionally fine novel.” Hunter, The Bridegroom’s Body and Big Fiddle, They are all, in their different ya, 

Daily Telegraph “Its humour love stories. By the author of The IVhite Horses of Vienna. Book Social 
alone chained me to my chair. Kitty Recommendation Bs, 44 


is adorable."—Evening Standard 
“He tackles emotions and situations 
which any ordinary male would iB | ~id Ad t N wonTr 

leave severely alone. And he creates uStive ventures V ICT OR POHL 
a surprising air not only of liveliness 
but of life. Kitty is a real woman 
‘ firmly recommended.”—Man- 
chester Evening News 8s. 3d. 


The Bushveld is one of the greatest game countries in the world, and since childhoos 
Victor Pohl has studied its wild life. This book of his experiences is so fresh aj 
exciting that it is of universal appeal—and we can think of no happier present {» 
a boy or girl 8s. 64 











if Germany Attacks CAPT. G. C. WYNNE 


The greatest defensive battles in history were fought by the German Army in the last war. In 15 months of fighting the Brits 
gained but 200 square miles at a cost of over a million killed, wounded and missing. Has the British Army, after a laps 

more than two decades, still to learn the defensive lessons of these battles? A book of absorbing interest to the civilian ap 
of vital importance to the soldier. 12s. 64, 


Deadloek War TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Tom Wintringham, author of English Captain, analyses to-day’s “strangest of all wars,” and explains how modern onditions 
make for a ruinous deadlock. He suggests the new tactics and changes necessary to relieve the stalemate 8s. 64. 


Passion and Society DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


This book escapes every usual category. It might be entitled the History of the Rise, Decline and Fall of the Love Aff. 


for it begins with the legend of Tristan and Iseult and ends by a discussion of our contemporary eagerness { divorce 
Hollywood Ideal, eugenics and the substitution of collective passion for individual passion, as shown in the Totalitarian need 
War It will be discussed wherever intelligent and enquiring people meet and talk. Translated from the French } 
Montgomery Belgion 12s. 6d. 


Modern Freneh Painters R. H. WILENSKI 


“It seems very unlikely that this beautifully produced and admirably documented book will ever be superseded in its ow: 
sphere.”—Listener. “ A book which anyone who cares for painting should read, which everyone seriously concerned with modem 
art must read.”"—crive spet_: New Statesman With 135 illustrations, 30s. 


The Contemplative Gardener JASON. HILL 


All those who remember Mr. Hill’s The Curious Gardener with its lovely illustrations by John Nash, will be delighied to ha 
this new companion volume, a strictly practical book for gardeners who like to think, and make a little money go a long wa 
Illustrated by JOHN NASH 10s. 6d. 





Portrait of a Young Man A REMINDER 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON 


“The characters move against a landscape of shooting parties, public school escapades W ILLIAM SAROY AN 
and hunting—the country scenes are brilliantly drawn.”—Ttme and Tide. “ Worthy Peace It’s Wonderful 
of a place beside Siegfried Sassoon’s classic..—New Statesman. 8s. 6d. 
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RICHARD ULLMANN 
Three-a-Penny The Kahns’ Progress 


ANNE MEREDITH (ANTHONY GILBERT) EZRA POUND 
“Her cheerful autobiography can hardly be bettered for a study of the evolution of ; my 
a woman novelist."—Evening Standard 8s. 6d. Cantos LII-LXX1 


- SIR EDWYN HOSKYNS 
The Lost Republic BRIGHT The Fourth Gospel 


a , . e 
This is the biography of Gustav Baumann, of the Orange Free State, and an f 
acquaintance with a lovable —- of such ge ag aap and integrity a 4. SESAME BOOKS 
to hold on to in these modern davs. A must book for anyone interested in South ° * 

i nie 12s. 6d. Eliot, Auden, Spender, 


MacNeice 


24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London WCl 
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&a =6Europe on the Eve of War 


Loved Germany. By Evelyn Wrench. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 





BOYLE gr EveLyN WRENCH used to love Germany, and when she 
The CM 0 purged h rself of the Nazi virus he will love her again. 
erent yo Mf His robust faith in humanity and his unquenchable delight 
ok Social in the society of his fellow-men dispose him to seek and to 

8s. 49% ind the best in everybody and everything. He has known 
he German people since boyhood, has admired their great 
walities, has sympathised with their sufferings. He pays a 
POH well-deserved tribute to the statesmen of the Weimar era, 
gallant attempt under the most discouraging 
to create and sustain a democratic republic 
nony with its neighbours. He finds something 
ise in the social programme of the Nazis, such as 


childh { 
Tresh and 
Tesent fo us 
8s. 6d 10 pr 
the cult of fitness, the Kreft durch Freude plan of assisted 
the attempts to break down class barriers. But 








were a thousand times outweighed by the crimes 
ntolerant and aggressive dictatorship. “ Even 
War I understood what Germany was 
not till the Nazi régime came into power 
the first organised Jew-baiting in Berlin in 
33, that something went snap in me.” The old 








ery country has the government it deserves is a 


common man. No community deserves such a 





nment as the totalitarian tyranny which holds eighty 





Germans in its grip, and has estranged their best 
, Sir Evelyn among them, all over the world. 

Frequent visits and numberless contacts enabled him to keep 
his finger on the national pulse. Everywhere he found hatred 
ONT f the Versailles system with its prohibitions and differentia- 
tions. “Practically only one theme was discussed—the burn- 


Mf > ng question of amour-propre. Why should there be one law 
ve - for countries like France and Poland, which were permitted to 
ich by n without restriction of any kind, and another law for 
2s. 6d. many?” No less universal was the demand that Danzig 





“ 


must be returned to the Reich. To most Germans it was 
sacred a cause as was the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
SKI France before 1914. I was frequently told that once 
Germany’s equality of status had been recognised this was 
; OW! the first problem she would raise.” Hitler had strong cards in 
jodern his hand, and he played them with astonishing skill. Apart 


3. from the question of the Jews, on which Sir Evelyn fully 

hared the opinion of the civilised world, he seems to have 
I iken a more hopeful view of the Nazi movement in its earlier 
LL stages than many of his readers, and he credited Hitler with 
ha pacific intentions at a time when, as we know from his 
wa conversations with Dr. Rauschning, he was bursting with 
. bd plans for turning Europe upside down. Not until the rape of 


Bohemia and Moravia in March, 1939, did our author fully 
that we were confronted with a human volcano. When 
dictator strides across the stage we should do well 
ar in mind the celebrated aphorism of Lord Acton: “ All 
r corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
here is an imminent tendency in the system of dictatorship 
seek adventures abroad after the ruler has subjected his 
countrymen to his will. That Ataturk resisted the temptation 
suggests that he was the wisest of the autocrats thrown up by 
the World War 

[The second part of the volume describes Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Sweden and Denmark during the summer of 
1939. Sir Evelyn had visited Mussolini in 1933, and was 
mpressed, but not overwhelmed. “He seemed a mixture of 
Napoleon, Cecil Rhodes and Northcliffe, a reincarnated Roman 
Emperor. He had tremendous drive, he was utterly devoted 
) Italy and Rome, he wanted peace.” Alas! in this same 
1933, he decided to launch an attack on Abyssinia in 
1935, as Marshal de Bono has revealed. Revisiting the 
ist summer, our author found the Italian people as 
mendly as ever, constantly reiterating their desire not to be 
nto a war against Britain and France. On the other 
local members of the Fascist Party were not too 




















nd the Press, which took its orders from the Govern- 
definitely hostile. “We had not expected to find 





sucn tematic campaign of vituperation as Was being 


gainst the British Empire. It was very depressing.” 
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Russia was far worse, and he does not mince his words. “ The 
memory of my stay in Moscow is still a nightmare. . . . The 
Soviet system seemed to me the negation of everything that 
makes life worth while.” After the darkness of Moscow, 
Warsaw was a city of light. “Happy Poland” is the title of 
the chapter which describes the gifted and civilised people 
which is now being trampled underfoot. Yet he could not 
enjoy his visit, partly because the European situation was so 
tense, partly because the Poles were obviously under-estimating 
their foe. “ They seemed to attach great importance to the! 
mounted infantry, undoubtedly among the best in Europe ; 
but as I watched these fine-looking men on their sturdy little 
horses I could not help wondering what kind of treatment 
would be meted out to them by the mechanised German 
army.” In earlier years he had sympathised with German 
feelings about Danzig. Now, when we were dealing with a 
ruthless and unscrupulous Government that was taking law 
into its own hands, he no longer felt. it possible to redress 
German grievances. “There was nothing for it but to support 
the Poles. Frederick the Great’s saying, ‘He who holds 
Danzig controls Poland,’ was constantly in my mind.” Den- 
mark and Sweden did little to raise the traveller’s spirits, for 
their overmastering desire seemed to be to keep out of the 
coming conflict. 

The most interesting chapters in a book which holds our 
4ttention throughout are devoted to Germany in July, 1939, 
and they are not pleasant reading. ‘“ We were in an unfriendly 


Germany, a Germany we had never known. . . . The Nazi 
régime was evidently working up its youthful followers into 
a state of fury against Britain, the arch-enemy . . . Nowhere 
except in Russia have I felt so despondent as in Berlin in 
July . . . The sense of being in the shadow of a régime 


intolerant and ruthless was much worse than anything I could 
have conceived.” Perhaps the most distressing feature was that 
in his view the Government possessed the overwhelming 
support of the younger generation, and that, since the dispute 
with the Western Powers was skilfully presented as a defence 
of the Reich’s claim to Danzig, Hitler could mobilise certainly 
three-quarters of the nation behind his policy. This does not 
mean that they would stick to him if things went awry. In 
addition to the whole-hearted supporters and opponents of the 
régime there is a central mass which accepts the Government 
only so long as it is successful. The average citizen, intent 
on his daily task, adjusts his views without much difficulty 
when the collapse occurs and the wind blows from another 
quarter. A study of French opinion after the fall of the 
first and second Napoleonic Empires is decidedly reassuring. 
To identify the whole people with the existing régime is not 
only unjust to the minority, if minority it be, but to deprive 
us of all hope of better times. Sir Evelyn’s temperamental 
optimism reasserts itself at the end of his pilgrimage. “ After 
an Allied victory I believe that a just treatment of the German 
race can succeed in bringing Germany back into the European 
family, if we are whole-hearted in our desire to create a new 
Europe.” That he will take an active part in this formidabl: 
enterprise no reader of his writings can doubt. 
G. P. Goocn. 


The Discretion of an Ambassador 


Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain. By Charles G. 
Dawes. With a Foreword by Herbert Hoover. (Macmillan. 2§s.) 


IN various public and semi-public capacities up to and 
including his term as Vice-President of the United States, 
General Dawes was noted for a robust candour, which if more 
common in the United States than here, is not too common 
in eminent persons in either country. If American rumour 
be correct, even as Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
General Dawes did not always display a slavish devotion to 
the protocol. In London, as in Chicago, he was a character. 
But, alas! there is very little of the hero of so many anecdotes 
in this heavily veneered account of his mission. During his 
years in London the temporary post-war settlkement was crack- 
ing up ; the Reparations settlement collapsed ; the Labour and 
Republican parties began their descent to impotence ; Briand 
ind Stresemann left the scene of the temporary triumph of 
their sagacity ; Japan invaded Manchuria; Britain went off 
gold ; the wailing-wall atmosphere that General Dawes noted 
in New York at the end of 1929 spread to the more vigorous 
climate of Chicago. 
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These changes and disasters are noted, but with what 
restraint, with what absence of criticism, of funda- 
mental apprehension! General Dawes must have had 
doubts, fears, resentments of human folly, but of this there 
is no evidence in his book. A great deal of it is taken 
up with accounts of honorary degree ceremonies in 
Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, of Boys’ Brigade re- 
views in Glasgow and the admission to the freedom 
of Sudbury. What is said and done on such occasions interests 
the participants and no one else, but it was a human weakness 
to take up space with the chronicles of these festivities. More 
interesting to the general reader is the revelation of the 
Ambassador’s versatility. He was naturally gratified when 
Kreisler played one of his compositions and he conveys his 
genuine archaeological interest, whether it is directed to the 
pre-historic relics of Les Eyzies or the gigantic vestiges of 
Roman mining at the Rio Tinto. 

The main interest of the book is naturally to be found in 
the sections dealing with public affairs. Those affairs were 
not merely diplomatic or international. General Dawes was 
the most eminent and, with the exception of Al Capone, the 
most famous citizen of Chicago or Cook County. He was 
naturally interested in the exhibition that was being planned 
to celebrate the ‘ 
Chicago was incorporated, and it was largely thanks to his 
energy and public spirit that the exhibition was opened, as 
it was largely due to the then unknown Miss Sally Rand 
that it stayed open. General Dawes had been a successful 
reformer of American administrative methods, if an unsuc- 
cessful reformer of the Senate rules, and he prints here some 
interesting reflections on the limitations of Treasury control 
of the British type. There are some illuminating reflections 
on the late war and on its personalities and a generous tribute 
(coming from so eminent a Republican) to the administrative 
integrity and resolution of Woodrow Wilson and his Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker. 

Nevertheless, this is primarily an Ambassador’s journal. We 
have here a certain amount of new information about the 
Naval Conference of 1929 and about disarmament in general. 
It is odd to be thrown back into those days, when French 
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obstinacy in spending money on fortifications was g Subject 
of distress to right-thinking persons (among whom Genera} 
Dawes does not seem to have been numbered). The dis. 
illusionments of naval and general disarmament Were jug 
being digested when the second great financial storm broke 
that ended Reparations and war debts. There js 
very novel in the information given here or in the Point of 
view revealed, but the historian will find this Part of the 
Fournal useful and the common reader may be stimulated to 
profitable reflection, while Mr. Stimson’s reputation for 
candour and general public spirit will be increased by the 
story of his dealings with the American naval experts, There 
are some sidelights on the character of Ramsay Macdonald, 
and the National Government can be seen casting its shadow 
more than a year before it was formed 

As this book is, after all, a historical source, it is a pity it was 
not better edited. It is perhaps mevitable that many eminent 
Americans like Colonel Frank Knox and Mr. Silas Strawn gy 
ornaments of The Chicago Tribune like Mr. McCutcheon ang 
Mr. Tiffany Btake should appear without, from the British point 
of view, adequate introduction. But there are too many slips; 
“ Claridge House” for Clarence House, “ Tower Street” for 
Gower Street, the Roman Emperors “ Trojan” and “ Adrian.” 
“Sir” Lionel Curtis. The date of the General Strike is put 
back to 1924 and “vitamines” is a spelling that is to be 
deprecated, as it may possibly still mislead the common reader 
into thinking that vitamins are amines. This is a useful and 
an interesting book, and were it the work of an ordinary 
Ambassador it would be accepted with gratitude, but “Hell 
and Maria” Dawes is an author’s name that arouses more 
expectation of amusement than the book satisfies. There are 
no flashes of humour in these pages, unless we count the 
quotation of the testimonial to the moral health of Chicago 
from Edgar Wallace. From the date of this handsome tribute, 
it seems to have been given while the great man was collecting 
data for On the Spot. D. W. Brogan. 


The People of the Vistula 


A History of Poland. By George Slocombe. (Nelson. Ios. 6d.) 
The Polish Tradition: An Interpretation of a Nation. By 
Paul Super. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Is Poland Lost? By Philip Paneth. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s,) 
“THE Polish Question,” wrote Disraeli in 1863, “is a 
diplomatic Frankenstein, created out of cadaverous Xemnants 
by the mystic blundering of Lord Russell.” Disraeli’s aerision, 
however, was no more effective than were the whips of 
Muraviev’s Cossacks in destroying Polish nationality. A cen- 
tury and a quarter of German and Russian rule, with 
systematic efforts at denationalisation, failed to turn the Poles 
into Germans and Russians, and today the men and women 
who fall before the firing-squads of the conqueror with the 
cry “Poland is not yet destroyed! ” show the same indomit- 
able spirit as their forbears of the previous partition period. 
Yet this very vitality and spiritual cohesion of the Poles as a 
nation make it hard to understand how it was that the Polish 
State which occupied so large an area on the map of Europe 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century entirely disappeared 
from it in 1795. 

Mr. Slocombe’s book gives an account of Polish history 
“from the earliest times to 1939.” The story begins with the 
Slav tribes scattered through the forests of Eastern Europe 
and records the gradual formation of the Polish people through 
amalgamation of the tribes of “ Vistula-land.” According to 
legend three brothers—Lech, Czech and Russ—settled in 
Slavdom and founded the three great Slav nations ; Lech, the 
first Pole, had a daughter, Wanda, “who killed herself te 
evade the oppression of the Germans.” When the Polish 
kingdom makes its first definite appearance in European his- 
tory about the middle of the tenth century, we find its ruler, 
Mieszko I, waging war against Wichman, “a German adven- 
turer.” Thus at the outset of their national existence the 
Poles are contending with Germans in a region devoid of 
natural frontiers, and in the reign of Mieszko II early in the 
eleventh century the situation assumes a shape still more 
familiar to us, for the German Emperor Conrad II allies 
himself with the Russians of Kiev to despoil Poland of out- 
lying portions of her territory. 

The most ‘striking feature of the history as it unfolds is the 
“democracy” of the szlachta or gentry, “which has had no 
parallel in the history of the world.” This numerous class, 
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Readers’ Union was the pioneer of real book 





production in book clubs. Its books will 
dignify and enliven any bookshelf. Often 
they are fully illustrated and always un” 


abridged. 






MONTHLY CHOICES 
1937-1939 


Adrian Bell's CORDUROY, SILVER LEY, THE 
CHERRY TREE. 3 vols. in one, 7s. 6d. *AD—Tilman’s 
ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI, 12s. 6d. F—Liam 
D'Flaherty’s FAMINE, 7s. 6d. *T—Bertram Thomas's 
ARABIA FELIX, 15s. *F—Sally Salminen’s KATRINA, 
13.64. *F—Steinbeck’s OF MICE AND MEN, 6s. *DO— 
Lin Yutang’s MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE, I5s. 


A—Jack Jones's UNFINISHED JOURNEY, 10s. 6d. F— 
Duhamel’s PASQUIER CHRONICLES, 10s. 6d. D— 
Davey’s FOOTNOTES TO THE FILM, 18s. *SS—H. E. 


Bates's, COUNTRY TALES, 7s. 6d. S—Aldous Huxley's 
ENDS AND MEANS, 8s. 6d. F—Kenneth Roberts's 
ARUNDEL, 8s. 6d. *B—Eve Curie’s MADAME CURIE, 
és, F—Forrest Reid's PETER WARING, 7s.6d. *AD— 
Krist's ALONE THROUGH THE FORBIDDEN LAND, 
2s. 6d. H—Thurber’s CREAM OF THURBER, 5s. A— 
Sir Ronald Storrs's ORIENTATIONS, 2is. F—T. H. 
White's THE SWORD IN THE STONE, 7s. 6d. L—Lin 
Yutang'’s THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING, 15s. B— 


Winston Churchill's GREAT CONTEMPORARIES, 
0s. 6d. F—Dorothy Baker's YOUNG MAN WITH A 
HORN, 7s. 6d. AD—Admiral Richard Byrd's ALONE, 
1s. 64. 


BUT 2s. 6d. EACH FROM READERS’ UNION! 
New members may include one or more of these 
books still in print. 


F—Fiction. AD—Adventure. T—Travel. A—Autobio- 
graphy.0—Documentary.SS—ShortStories.S—Sociology. 
Se—Science. B—Biography. H—Humour. L—Living. 


Volumes starred * are out of print. A list of additional 
books still available is printed in ‘* Readers’ News.”” 


CURRENT PROGRAMME 1940 


January : Spencer Chapman’s (T) LHASA : 
THE HOLY CITY. Chatto, 2/s. R.U., 2s. 6d. 
for half a year official guest of the Dalai Lama, 
the author reveals, as no one has done before, 
the secrets of the hermit city. The most 
authentic word picture of the land of Lost 
Horizon—and lavishly illustrated in mono- 
chrome and full natural colour. 
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JUMP IN— 
it’s freezing ! 


Since Readers’ Union pioneered the way other 
book clubs have followed. We have, still, no 
competitor. None has so closely studied the 
tastes of the intelligent reader — The 
** Spectator ’” reader—to whom books are 
more than a pastime. 

When it began RU promised to choose a 
very good book a month, a book which because 
of its price could not possibly reach its natural 
public. We promised to make that book 
available to RU members at the democratic 
price of half-a-crown. 

How that promise has been kept you can 
yourself judge by reference to the summary 
record below—two-and-a-half years’ work, 
forty books from the lists of nineteen pub- 
lishers. You can judge what kind of adventure 
RU members have had ; at /ess than a quarter 
of the cost to non-members. 

More : RU members have now the privilege, 
which they can exercise if they wish, of pur- 
chasing in alternate months extra titles at 
bargain prices. RU members also become, 


without cost, group subscribers to the 
National Book Council, use the Council’s 
Inquiries Bureau, receive its invaluable 


RU members get Readers’ 
liveliest of literary 


Bibliographies. 
News each month: 


magazines casting a roving eye on the whole 
book world, containing features and articles 










February : Lord David Cecil’s (B) THE 
YOUNG MELBOURNE. 
Constable, 10s. ; R.U., 2s. 6d. 


** An exquisite and glittering portrait ’’ (1) of 
** living figures in a living world ’’ (2) written 
with ‘* a singularly delicate and natural grace,” 
(3) ‘‘ a consistently fascinating book ’” (4) by 
** the best of all modern biographers.”’ (5) In 
short, the best piece of biography for years. 


(1) Lord Elton. (2) Robert Lynd. (3) J. L. Hammond. 
(4) Bonamy Dobrée. (5) Harold Nicolson. 


March : Christopher Isherwood’s (F) GOOD- 
BYE TO BERLIN. 


Hogarth, 7s. 6d. ; R.U., 2s. 6d. 


“* Now and then a novelist does appear who 
has something to present even to those who 
think themselves thoroughly saturated in 
experience ; and when his technique is lively 
and original, and when he works with exhilar- 
ating precision, then the most blasé novel 
reader may find himself just as entertained by 
fiction as he used to be. Christopher Isher- 
wood has done this for me.’” From Desmond 
MacCarthy, greatest of living critics. 


(ART) STILL—A PHOTO FOLIO. In April 
—the best idea of the war ! In collaboration 
with The Studio, an exhibition of masterpieces 
of the camera-eye ; a gallery of scores of 
exquisite photographic plates. Generous in 
size, produced as only The Studio know how, 
printed on real art paper and strongly bound, 
this conspectus might well—if it could be 
purchased elsewhere—cost half-a-guinea. You 
get this escape from the commonplace, this 
excursion into beauty, for half-a-crown ! 


SS as 


Moreover, | am to 


FOLD HERE 


seven months’ issue. 


Le 


Ss: 


READERS’ UNION, DUNHAM’S LANE 


Please enrol me as a member of Readers’ Union commencing 
sesesee (State month : see above). | will accept a minimum of six R.U. 
choices, one each month, and | will continue thereafter subject to one month's 0 
It is understood that, whatever the ordinary published price 

of books chosen, | pay no more than 2s. 6d. after receipt. 
Readers’ News "’ monthly without charge and shall participate at my 
discretion in other benefits READERS’ UNION is making possible. 


NAME AND ADDRESS (BOLDLY) PLEASE 


(1) | will have the books posted to me and pay postage. 


| will collect the monthly choice from the address below. 


by writers with something to say, illustrations, 
competitions. ‘‘ The Open Forum,”’ in which 
members freely curse or bless RU choices, is 
also a Readers’ News feature. 

Most important to ‘‘ Spectator ”’ readers is 
the fact that RU doesn’t choose its books from 
current best-selling fiction lists, nor does it 
underrate the perceptions of its members. It 
ranges widely for its choices in all departments 
of fact and imagination. It is tied by no con- 
sideration but the interests of its members. 
Unusual novels and stories, important travel 
and exploration, significant biography and 
autobiography, world affairs, the arts, science : 
books in all these fields have recently been 
chosen ; and chosen with an eye on per- 
manence. 

** | should say,’’ comments St. John Ervine, 
“* that anyone who has read the books issued 
by your firm is a well-read man.” 

It is a matter of importance that you should 
make up your mind to enrol in RU now and begin to 
participate in the advantages of what is sensible 
bookbuying co-operation, with no strings attached. 
The coupon below commits you to the expenditure 
of only a few shillings spread over six months. 
Rising prices and actual shortage of materials 
make forward budgeting a matter of urgency, 
and soon we must limit our membership, soon 
perhaps close our books for a while. 












May : Stefan Zweig’s (F) BEWARE OF 
PITY. Cassell, 8s. 6d. ; R.U., 2s. 6d. 
** [do not know how to convey the wisdom of 
this book or the complete sureness of touch 
with which it is set down .. . the book is alive 
with truth—tender ; reflective ; dramatic ; 
beautiful ; and at times ringing through it like 
aknell. | cannot at the first impact attempt to 
say how good it is. | can only say that it has 
added to one reader’s experience, won his 
whole-hearted admiration as a novelist, and 
touched his inmost self both with new know- 
ledge and terrible confirmation.”—L. A. G. 
Strong. 





% HOWARD SPRING: 


“ When I cease to be a reviewer, | shall join 
Readers’ Union, because in that way ! shall 
get at a price within my means the cream of 
the best books published in England. First 
in the field in point of time, you continue to 
lead the field in point of quality.”’ 

(Since writing this, Howard Spring—retired to 
devote himself to creative writing—has redeemed 
his promise.) 











June: Stanley Casson’s (Sc) DISCOVERY 
OF MAN. H. Hamilton, 12s. 6d. 
First R.U. choice in science. The author of 
Progress and Catastrophe has written a book 
about his job and the jobs of other archzolo- 
gists : the men who, spade in hand, trace the 
adventures of humanity across the giant strides 
of time. Before this ‘* story of the inquiry into 
human origins,’’ where pots, coins, bones and 
the very stones speak eloquently, the reader 
will stand entranced, frankly open-mouthed. 
Additional Books April and June : Karel 
Capek’s Travels in the North ; Robert 
Bridges’ Spirit of Man 


eS 


RDSHIRE 


mark 


. — gon ease Ne as 


, LETCHWORTH, HERTFO 


way 
desired. 


Please use the space above to indicate name and address of bookseller or station 
bookstall through whom you would like to receive your choices, by collection or 
by post. If you have no bookseller, leave the space blank and we will arrange matters. 
Overseas subscribers will please remit 2/s. in advance. This will cover approximately 


READERS’ UNION LTD., Registered Offices : Chandos Place, London, W.C.2 
SELECTION COMMITTEE: JOHN BAKER, E. F. BOZMAN, A. J. HOPPE, A. E. 
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within which all had equal rights from the biggest landowner 
to the landless soldier of fortune, gathered into its hands all 
power socially and politically ; it finally made the monarchy 
elective and reduced it to impotence, while it held down the 
peasantry in serfdom and brought about the ruin of the urban 
middle class in the age of capitalist transformation, so that 
“to the very end of her national existence Poland remained 
an undeveloped country.” The szlachta controlled everything 
through the Diet, in which they alone were represented, 
but the Diet itself was rendered unable to govern after 1652 
by the famous liberum veto, the right of a single member to 
dissolve the Diet in order to prevent the passage of any legis- 
lation of which he disapproved. It became impossible to 
raise money for maintaining the army or carrying on the 
civil administration, and the Polish proverb “as disorderly 
as a law court” throws a lurid light on the conditions which 
resulted. It was this turbulent republic of nobles which was 
in the end partitioned by the more efficient dynastic auto- 
cracies to east, west and south of it, and by all the principles 
of politics it deserved its fate. There was another side to the 
szlachta ascendancy, however, and this is stressed by the 
author of The Polish Tradition, an American long resident in 
Poland and an enthusiast for things Polish with a less detached 
view than Mr. Slocombe’s. He considers that the indi- 
vidualism of the szlachta developed a type of character superior 
to “the subservience of the Muscovite gentry, the herd mind 
of the Germans and the bureaucratic Austrian,” and that the 
special flavour of Polish life and literature is derived from it 
There were three main constituents of the old Polish culture 
—the chivalric tradition of the nobles, the Renaissance 
humanism coming from Italy in the sixteenth century, and 
the Catholic faith, which sharply divided Poland from 
Lutheran North Germany and from Orthodox Russia, but 
gave her a cultural solidarity with the South. To these 
elements were added the experience of the ‘ong years of 
foreign oppression—an experience that has produced, in 
Mr. Slocombe’s opinion, “a great and living literature,” but 
one which is very far removed from the world with which 
the English mind has hitherto been familiar. Mr. Slocombe 
derives from the study of modern Polish literature an im- 


rr 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


Economic Basis of a Durable Peace 


by J. E. MEADE 
The author is a Member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and Editor of the World Economic 
Survey. The concern over the ultimate peace terms of 
the Democracies gives this authoritative volume an 
especial importance. J. E. Meade suggests the basic 
principles upon which a new international economic 
order should be built at the end of this war, and 
emphasises the possibility of constructing such an 
order on the basis of divergent national economic 
systems. 6s. net 


Other recent publications of importance 
Economic Effort of War 


by R. W. B. Clarke. ‘‘ This book contains a wealth 
of constructive suggestions, shrewd analysis and vital 


facts. .. . He points a penetrating shaft of light 
through the fog and confusion.’’—The Financial 
News 7s. 6d. net 


Hitler’s War and Eastern Europe 
by M. Philips Price, M.P. * . a solid, practical 
and opportune contribution to current thought.” 
—The Spectator 5s. net 


The German People versus Hitler 
by Heinrich Fraenkel. “An admirable example 
of what a book about the opposition in Germany 
should be.”’—Universe 10s. 6d. net 
A reminder: Hocnen & LAsKi 


HOGBEN: Dangerous Thoughts 


Of vital importance ; disturbing but constructive. 
8s. 6d. net 


LASKI: Danger of Being a Gentleman 


Now in its second impression. Contains a prophetic 
and profound study of nationalism. 7s. 6d. net 
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pression of “an extraordinary atmosphere of mental eXcj 
ment. . . . Its air is electric, emotional, inspiring, heroic 
thoughts are physical throbs ; its themes are nicntal thunde. 
storms.” Mr. Paneth in Js Poland Lost?—the old, me 
question for every Pole—introduces us to the Poland 
Pilsudski and gives us a vivid picture of the miliey 
nationalist “ professional revolutionaries” as it was befor 
1918 ; this was the counterpart in real life of the Literatu 
described above, and is the background of the last twenty 
years of Polish politics. It was not a good Preparation {oy 
constitutional Parliamentary government, events hays 
shown, but it was a school which will enable Po!and to survive 
the ordeal of 1940. Afterwards the task will be, not % 
cultivate heroism in Poland, but to reconcile it with reason 

G. F. Hupsox, 


Siegfried and Maginot 


If Germany Attacks. The Battle in Depth in the Weg 
By Captain G. C. Wynne. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Deadlock War. By Tom Wintringham Faber and Faber 
8s. 6d.) ' 
THESE two books have this in common: each maintains that, 
on land, the war is a deadlock. There, however, thei 
similarity ends ; for Capt. Wynne has been known for som: 
years as a careful student of the development of the defensive 
and Capt. Wintringham is so obsessed with politics that he 
finds the most fanciful explanations for matters that ar 
capable of reasonable explanation otherwise. The substance 
of Capt. Wynne’s book appeared in a series of articles in the 
Army Quarterly. They were full of compelling interest then: 
but here, articulated and filled out, they are much more in- 
pressive. They form a book with which no one who § 
interested in the technical side of warfare can dispense. 

Capt. Wynne’s method is to study the German reaction 
to the various British and French offensives from the Battk 
of Neuve Chapelle, through the battles of Loos, the Cham- 
pagne, the Somme, Arras, Vimy Ridge and the Scarpe, up to 
the end of the Passchendaele campaign. In pursuance of this 
plan each of the engagements is considered in detail, from the 
German point of view. As a consequence, there is much 
criticism of British methods, but it is directed solely to their 
influence, whether by success or failure, on the various stages 
of the German development. But what is really striking is 
the fact that the directing ideas that shape modern warfare 
derive almost entirely from the Allies. The Germans, 3 
usual, have done no more than elaborate them. Thus it was 
a certain Capt. Laffargue who suggested the system of in- 
filtration which nearly secured victory for Germany. His 
pamphlet, founded on experience at Neuville St. Vaast i 
May, 1915, was circulated to the French Army for inform: 
tion; but it was the Germans who, finding a copy in the 
summer of 1916, applied the idea. Similarly it was an 
struction issued by General Franchet d’Esperey at the end 0 
April, 1915, which was the germ of the defence in depth; 
and it is interesting to compare the sketch accompanying th 
instruction with Capt. Wynne’s sketch of the organisation 0 
a German regiment on the Passchendaele Ridge two and 
half years later. It was, of course, Colonel Swinton who 
was responsible for the tank. 

The elaboration of the ideas came by degrees as experience 
suggested ; but it was mainly shaped by Lieut.-Col, va 
Lossberg, a man not only unusually responsive to ideas bul 
also one of exceptional courage and resolution ; and in t& 
development of the Champagne battles he enforced 
defence-in-depth on the German Army. As the ide 
developed it came to involve a thinning-out of the outpos 
line and zone, the withdrawal of the main line of resistance 
about half a mile farther back, the provision of a deep batt: 
zone and arrangements for the recapture of the advance 
positions by immediate counter-attack. The prepared counter 
attack was only required if the assaulting troops were abit 
to consolidate their line, as, in fact, they did in the limit 
advance of October 4th, 1917. Clearly such a system, depene 
ing on no fixed line but mobile and elastic, can be extended 
and adapted indefinitely. The counter-attack in the West 
Wall (or Siegfried position) will be delivered by tne 
mechanised and motorised divisions which 
miles from the front. The Maginot Line is a rigid line 
defence, though it has been provided with a deep forwate 
defensive cushion and arrangements for immediate counter 
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Book Society Choice 


The Thirties 


1930-40 IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by 
MALCOLM MUGCGERIDCE 


" Dazzlingly brilliant . . . . He has an infallible 
eye for the significant, which so often lies in the 
apparently trivial."—Book Society News. 
" Almost everything that matters in the last 
ten years is here . . . Avery good book 
indeed.""—EDWARD SHANKS (Sunday Times). 
"An exceptionally able survey ....Mr. Mug- 
geridge has certainly made these ten years 
live."—ROBERT LYND (News Chronicle). 
" Exquisitely intelligent, bright with Arielesque 
wit, and with a keen eye for the authentic 
history that rarely gets written." 

—REBECCA WEST (Time & Tide). 
"A most interesting and exceedingly clever 
book.""—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 
“Crammed with wit. 


recommend Mr. Muggeridge.” 
—JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) 
ond large printing. 9s. 6d. net 


Caribbean 


Treasure 


by 
IVAN T. SANDERSON 


"Extremely entertaining and informative .... 
Alight with the kind of imagination that alone 
can breathe life into the dead bones of de- 
scription.''—Times Literary Supplement. 


| thoroughly 


“The ordinary reader will find ‘Caribbean 


Treasure’ fascinating." —Scotsman. 
"One of the most distinctive, exciting books 
ever written by a serious naturalist." 
—John o’ London's. 
"No natural history book could carry the 
average reader further into the unknown.” 
— Observer. 
"In the very highest class of travel adventure 
.... The author contributes 32 illustrations 
which are, if anything, a shade finer than the 
writing.''—Books of the Month. 12s. 6d. net 


Man Alone 
by 


HORACE HORSNELL 


" A lovely piece of work. Horsnell has done it 
perfectly."—-H. G. WELLS. 

"Those with palate will indubitably enjoy and 
admire in it quality of a rare and astonishing 
order.""—FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). 5s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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The first book out of Finland-at-War ! 
It’s true! It’s IMPORTANT! 


Finland Fights 


H. B. ELLISTON 


tells what life is like in Finland to-day; what sort of 
men the leaders are—Mannerheim, Ryti, Tanner—he 
knows them all. Germany has disappointed the Finns; 
what do they think of Britain, of Sweden, of Russia, 
of the United States? Elliston shows you. He discusses 
German influence in Scandinavia and the possibility of an 
Allied-German clash in the North. 15 illustrations 
and 6 maps. (15/- net) 


Read also the Finnish Blue Book, THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FINNISH-SOVIET RELATIONS, and 
judge of the truth for yourself. (3/-; Cloth 5/- net) 


(Published for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Finland) 





Book Society Recommendation 


Ararat 


ELGIN GROSECLOSE 


Chosen with The Grapes of Wrath and two others for 
National Book awards by American Booksellers, Ararat 
is their “ Discovery of the Year.” It is a story of a 
dispossessed people (the Armenians) surviving, through 
their faith, persecution and massacre. It has an underlying 
pattern of thought. Read it. You may not agree; you 
may argue. But you won’t forget it. (9/6 net) 





A book of rare quality for gardeners, fruit- 
growers and garden-lovers 


Skeptical Gardener 
HUMPHREY JOHN 


Wherein the author (Dr. H. J. Denham) looks at his 
garden and orchards and discusses the problems he had 
to face and the questions he had to ask in creating them 
out of derelict and difficult land. He is an expert and 
a scientist; he writes with authority and also with charm 
and a subtle- humour that has endeared him to many 
readers. Foreword by the Fditor of The Countryman. 
Illustrated. (11/- net) 





Still gaining fresh enthusiasts 


Country Lawyer 
BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 


“Not only a memoir of a very shrewd and lovable 
personality, but a graphic picture of an American rural 
community of the last generation.”—Mchester. Gdn. 
“A model of good taste, good humour and unobtrusive 
emphasis! ”"—Sunday Times. 
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attack in case of need. Its essence is reliance on weight of 
metal and, as Capt. Wynne says, there is a limit to “ bravery- 
in-battle,” which was so long the fetish of the German Army ; 
and the Maginot barrage will probably find that limit. In 
the postscript, written after the outbreak of the war, he regards 
a mighty German blow this spring “as inevitable as it is 
inconceivable,” and, short of some completely new idea, he 
holds that “none shall pass.” 

Capt. Wintringham attempts to make the deadlock too 
complete. It is due, he thinks, to capitalism and cannot be 
broken under our present social conditions. The clinging 
to territory is “ property-owners’ feeling.” The deadlock is 
also due to the age of the generals, the bureaucracy of the 
staff, the size of armies and fire power. The less credible of 
his contentions are supported by selected evidence. Luden- 
dorff is exalted for his comparative youth and lower middle- 
class birth, whereas Foch is too old and therefore “ vainly 
tried to break” the deadlock. History, however, maintains 
that he did. Capt. Wynne suggests that it was the “ inner 
strength” of the German infantry that failed and turned 
eventually into “demoralisation.” This is the guiding clue 
to the development of the war, and in setting it down Capt. 
Wynne reassures us that he is a follower and not a shaper 
of the facts. STRATEGICUS. 


Theology and History 


The Fourth Gospel. By Sir Edwyn Hoskyns. Edited by Francis 

Noel Davey. Two Vols. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 
Tuere has just appeared a work by the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, which not only makes an important contribution to 
the waxing mass of Johannine literature, but also enriches 
the Christian Church with a devotional composition of great 
value. Another eminent scholar whose recent death cut short 
a career of extraordinary distinction in mid-course of its fruit- 
ful activity, Dr. Streeter, devoted Part III of his memorable 
volume, The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins, to “The 
Fourth Gospel and its Sources.” There he indicated the point 
of view from which, in his judgement, the student must 
approach his task: 





EASTER 


More than ever this year people 
will appreciate Faster gifts and 
greetings. Books are the best 


of all presents — if in doubt 
what to choose remember that 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


are a gift and 
a greeting combined 


Obtainable and exchangeable at most bookshops 
in the British Isles. Prices from 3s. 9d. 
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On The_ starting-point for any profitable study of the F 
ospel is the recognition of the author as a mystic —perhaps the 
greatest of all mystics. To him the temporal is the veil of the 
eternal, and he is ever, to use von Hugel’s phrase, * striving to cog. 
template history sub specie aeternitatts and to englobe the eucen, 
siveness of man in the simultaneity of God.’ But if this is 9 ; 
follows that any inquiry into the sources of the Fourth Gospel aE 
be futile which does not approach the subject from the standpoint 
of the psychology of the mystic temper.” 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns was exceptionally well qualified for 
the work. In his attractive and many-sided Personality 
qualities not often found in combination were united. He 
possessed a patristic mind, together with a full equipment of 
modern Biblical knowledge. In his learned pages th 
Fathers keep company with Reformers and modern critic 
He can employ at will the distinctive methods of the mystic, 
the allegorist, the theologian and the textual critic. He js at 
home both in the ancient and in the modern literature of 
Christianity. His orthodoxy remains entirely undisturbed by 
his knowledge, and his intellectual integrity is never embar. 
rassed by the paradoxes of his argument. 

It would be difficult to find a more effective statement of 
the case against the historicity of the Fourth Gospel than that 
which is contained in the chapter on “ The Historical Tension 
of the Fourth Gospel ”; but the conclusion to which the state. 
ment apparently leads is none the less decisively repudiated, 
Yet the core of the Johannine problem lies precisely in the 
relation of its theology to its record of historic fact on which 
that theology is insistently based, or, at least, with which it 
is inextricably linked. The Evangelist himself, we are re- 
minded, “insists with the whole force of his conviction that 
what he records is what actually and really occurred.” This 
is equivalent to making the soundness of his theology tum 
on the trustworthiness of his history 

That the Fourth Gospel is a genuinely historical record 
has been the assumption of Christian scholars from the second 
century until the nineteenth. “Westcott did not hesitate to 
proceed on the assumption that he is commenting upon a 
precise and accurate historical narrative.” That assumption 
may suffice to explain the great popularity of Westcott’s 
Commentary, and perhaps to justify the opinion that it is 
“unlikely to be superseded.” But both its methods and its 
conclusion have largely lost credit in the world of Johannine 
scholarship. 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns gives a perilously wide extension to 
the meaning of the word “historical.” Neither drastic 
manipulation of material nor the selection of facts in the 
interests of theology are, he suggests, rightly regarded as de- 
tracting from the Evangelist’s historical character. He wrote 
his Gospel not so much with a view to accurate record of 
history as to make clear its “underlying meaning.” The tra- 
dition was no more to him than the scaffolding of his theology, 
and he treated it accordingly: 

“The freedom with which he did so is nothing less than stagger- 
ing to us who have been brought up within the strait fetters of the 
* Historical Method,’ who have almost completely lost the sense for 
the Problem of Theology, which is to set forth the non-historical 
truth that underlies all history, and which is almost apparent in the 
life and death of Jesus. How can non-historical truth be set forth 
save in non-historical form? ” 

In answering that cryptic yet crucial 
and theologians are not likely to agree. 

H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


“ 


question historians 


Mrs. Boscawen and Her Admiral 


Admiral’s Wife: The Life and Letters of Mrs. Boscawen 
from 1719 to 1761. By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d.) 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL ASPINALL-OGLANDER could not have 


chosen a more propitious moment for bringing out his 
delightful book, just when our minds are full of the exploits 
of our naval heroes. Admiral Boscawen, “ Old Dreadnought” 
as his sailors called him, was perhaps the most popular of 
our naval figures of the mid-eighteenth century, and deservedly 
so. His wife, I must confess, had made no such familia 
friendly impression upon my ignorant mind: she was too 
closely associated in it with the rather stilted correspondence 
of the famous group of Blue Stockings presided over by the 
formidable Mrs. Montagu. But now I know better; thanks 
to this delicious book, Fanny Boscawen emerges as one 

the most natural, the most agreeable, good-hearted and charm- 
ing of all the women of that age. These letters of her married 
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spring 





SSERETaT 
[SHE BODLEY HEAD 









JAMES HANLEY’S 


greatest success 


OUR TIME 
IS GONE 


‘The sustained power and prolific life 
with which Mr. Hanley has filled the 
600 pages of this really great novel are 
astonishing, he has the gift of genius that 
cannot be explained. Must not this book 
endure ?’ EVENING STANDARD 10s 6d 





TOO MUCH COLLEGE 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


‘Sparkles with the Leacock wit that even 
sixty years in the mill has not dimmed* 
EVENING NEWS 7s 6d 


VELVET VOYAGING 


EDWARD WASSERMANN 


‘This story of a sophisticated traveller is 
written in an urbane, entertaining manner ’* 
SCOTSMAN Illustrated 12s 6d 








VENUS 
SCORPIO 


MURRAY CONSTANTINE 

& MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
A romance of Versailles and Marie 
Antoinette. ‘There is great piquancy 
in the book’s variety, its fantasy, satire 
and intrigue’ GLASGOW HERALD 9s 6d 


* the 1940 edition of 
THE AUTHOR’S HANDBOOK 


is now ready—3s 6d 


the bodley head 





























——— _ HERBERT JENKINS | 


George R. Preedy 


The Life of 
Rear-Admiral John Paul Jones 


12/6 net 


One of the most brilliant of eighteenth century 
admirals, it is surprising that so little is known in 
England of this remarkable man. George 
Preedy’s splendid biography gives a vivid picture 
of this romantic character whose exploits were 
as renowned in the New World as in the Old. 





A. §&. Neill 
The Problem Teacher 





5/- net 


A challenging, thought-provoking book that 
strikes at the very roots of our educational system, 
“Mr. Neill is a real educator with a touch of 
genius and a lively democratic faith, ... Will 
stimulate everyone who reads it.”— 

New Statesman and Nation. 








Ready Shortly 


The Battle of the 


Plate 
by Commander A. B. Campbell, 
R.D. 





With a Foreword by 
Admiral of the Fleet, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Chatfield, p.c., G.CB, OM. EK.CM.G,, C.Vv.0, 


Profusely illustrated. 10/6 net. 














Joyvee Collard 
O Western Wind 


Here is a full-blooded historical romance dealing 
with the adventures of the fugitive Charles II 
after the Royalist defeat at Worcester. All the 
colour and movement of a fascinating period are 
vividly recreated by the gifted author of To 
Touch the Crown. 








Diana Eolfe 


Plain Sailin’ 








A unanimous chorus of praise greeted Miss 


another of the same vintage—delicious: irresistible 


Rolfe’s first novel, Good Huntin’. Here is 
burlesque which will bring tears to your eyes and | 


an ache to your sides. 





«“ Brassbounder” 


Vaster’s Ticket 





“TR 


previous novel Bilbao 
Blockade was widely acclaimed as one of the most 
stirring sea yarns of recent years. Here is 
another of the same inspiring qualities—an epic 
narrative by a man whose knowledge of men is 
equalled by his knowledge of ships and the sea. 


rassbounder’s ” 
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NEW BATSFORD 
BOOKS 


New Volumes in the "British Heritage” and 


, 


"Face of Britain” Series 
THE GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 


A magnificent documentation in words and pictures of the 
Cathedral, Abbey and Collegiate Churches of England, 
with over 160 illustrations trom photographs, medieval 
manuscripts, plans, et« Price 7/6 net 


BRITISH HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
By J. H. B. BELL, E. F. BOZMAN and 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


The first comprehensive treatise on the hill and mountain 
ranges of Great Britain, subscribed by the foremost 
authorities on the different regions. Illustrated by 130 
magnificent photographs Price 8/6 net 


SOUTH EASTERN SURVEY 


(Sussex, Kent and Surrey) 
By RICHARD WYNDHAM 
Illustrated by 140 photographs Price 8/6 net 


ENGLISH FOLKLORE 
By CHRISTINA HOLE 


Profusely illustrated. 
Miss Hole’s book will intrigue every enquirer into the 
ancient superstitions and customs which are so deeply 
interconnected with the evolution of the English race. 

In its exposition and arrangement the book is a triumph 
of orderly and accurat> scholarship 


Price 10/6 net 





BATSFORD’S “HOME FRONT 
HANDBOOKS”’ 
This new ser is d meet the needs of those wl 


through war-time circumstances must 
entertainment. Although intended rti 


iv? t 
Six 


now living in the country for the first 
to many rs. Each volume contair 
press, at d 1 ft » allustrati 





photographer 

HOW TO GROW FOOD 
By DOREEN WALLACE 
SEE NATURE 
By FRANCES PITT 


HOW TO 


HOW TO SEE THE COUNTRY 
By HARRY BATSFORD 
HOW TO 


LOOK AT OLD BUILDINGS 
By EDMUND VALE 





101 THINGS TO DO IN WAR TIME 


By Mr. and Mrs. HORTH. Profusely Illustrated 


A bo t will s I war-time pr ems for the 
many tl sands of readers wi have derived help and 
recreation from the authors’ famous “101 Things” Series. 

rice net 


PARIS-FRANCE 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


j 


A personal tribute to French culture, life, painting, litera- 


rgettable 





ture, fashions, cooking, etc., ending with an unf 

account of France in the first months of the war. and of 
the spirit of the French people. Llllustrated by reproduc- 
tions of drawings by P ss luan Gris, ete. Prices » net 


BYZANTINE ART IN ROUMANIA 


By MARCU BEZA 


A valuable record of its historical and cultural aspects 

Illustrated | 29 plates lour and in mon rome 
Pp 7 et 

Full List of Spring e) free on requ 





B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 


15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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life, admirably connected up and commented upon by their 
editor, are as a revelation of English eighteenth-century life 
worthy to be placed beside those of Horace Walpole ; though 
they may have less wit, less glitter, they are more warm and 
human, and even more readable, for theirs is the story of a 
heart, not merely of an intelligence. ; 





Fanny met her future husband, her “Dear Lord” ag ghe 
loved to call him, at the house of their relations in Kent, when 
she was a girl of eighteen and he a rising captain of twenty. 
Theirs was a love-match: she reminds him later on 
in the journal she kept of her daily doings while he was 
thousands of miles away in India, an Admiral in charge of 
the operations against Pondicherry, of an evening, “ long since, 
when you and I loved one another and told it only by oy 
eyes.” It was not that she was much of a beauty: “Beauty 
and I were never acquainted,” she wrote. She had, wha 
was more important, the best nature in the world and £3,000 
a year of her own. 

“But may I not hope, dear husband, that you will find 
charms in my heart, the charms of duty and affection, that 
will endear me as much to you as if I were in the bloom of 
youth and beauty.” 


seven. 


Some years later, while Boscawen was keeping the seas 
off Brest, she wrote: “Sometimes I wish I had beauty to 
please you. But then perhaps that beauty might have pro 
duced a youth of folly, an old age of cards.” 

It must be said that the Admiral loved her in return. He 
kept her letters and her journal that travelled all the way 
out to India and home again, narrowly escaping going down 
with his flagship, until they came to rest among the archives 
of Fanny’s descendants, the Oglanders, and at Tregothnan, 
the family seat of the Boscawens in the lovely Roseland country 
in Cornwall which she appears not to have visited, at least 
so far as this volume goes. We have reason to be grateful 
to Lord Falmouth, another descendant of the Admiral’s, for 
allowing her letter-journal to appear: a first draught from 
the Tregothnan archives which we hope will be followed by 
others. It is sad that the Admiral’s letters in response to 
hers, telling her of his doings at sea off the French coast, or 
in the Mediterranean, in India, at the Cape, America, 
have not been found, though perhaps one need not give up 
all hope of their turning up some day In consequence the 
Admiral makes a somewhat indirect appearance in this book: 
we see him as reflected in the eyes of his faithful devoted 
wife, from whom he was so much divided by constant service 
at sea. Posterity can hardly regret that cruel necessity, hard 
as it was to the young wife with her growing family to bring 
up, for it is to that that we owe her letters 
their charm? It is hard to define. 
personality. 


What is the secret of 
A bloom lies upon them all: some gift of Fanny’s 


much of herself into what- 


She was so much alive, she put so 
ever she was doing, had, too, the literary gift to express it 
that she has this wonderful, this so rare living to 
us two hundred years after. The years roll away, and it 38 
the year 1748: George II is perched upon the English Throne, 
taking French leave of his Ministers to go over to Hanover— 
ifter all, they go to their country houses for the summer, he 
says, why should not he? The Admiral is in India, Fanny 
spending that fine summer and autumn at Englefield Green: 
“Come, then, my love,” she writes. “Come before the mul 
berries are all gone. I have two fine trees that used to furnish 
them to Queen Anne. Let me reserve them next summer for 
a worthier guest.” Or she walks with friends to Cooper's 
Hill, where they all sit on haycocks and listen to M1 Smythe 
reading Denham’s poem on the subject; or she is making 
an excursion to Oxford, where she is shown round by the 
agreeable, the incomparable Dr. King, Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, whose monument, we now remember, records that 
“though he had faults, he had also merits.” O excellent, 
candid, sensible eighteenth century! Fanny’s letters, in short, 
give us that nostalgia for the past which lies at the heart o 


faculty 


t 


ull history. 


One new historical point of importance: it would appeaf 
for Admiral 


that Boscawen had nothing like that responsibility fo 
with which the text-books credit him. 


Byng’s execution 


Boscawen was unfortunate in that it fell to him as Commander- 
n-Chief at Portsmouth to carry out the sentence ol 
martial, 


the court 


A. L. Rowse. 
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and the Glory 


by GRAHAM GREENE 
author of BRIGHTON ROCK 


“The Power and the Glory is be- 


yond question Mr. Graham Greene’s 


best novel.”’ 
C. Day Lewis in the 
Book Society’ News 


“It becomes clear with every book 
that he is one of the best writers 
now living in England.” 


Sir Hugh Walpole 


Book Society First Recommendation 
for March 





Mr. Skeffington 
by ‘ELIZABETH?’ 


The best-selling novel of 1940! 


The kind of entertainment you need to-day ! 


“What a joy to find a new ‘Elizabeth’ 
on your desk, and an ‘ Elizabeth’ as 
caustically diverting as any of its 
predecessors.” 

Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times 


“ Her best, and only those who have 
for so many years waited impatiently 
for each new book know how very 
good that can be.”’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


“She has never written more brilliant 
comedy a a = 


Robert Lynd in the News Chronicle 


By the same author: 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 


HEINEMANN 
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John Murray 


CONTACTS AND 
CONTRASTS 
By LADY HELENA GLEICHEN 


These reminiscences of a relation of the King, reveal the many- 
sided life and activity of an artist who enjoyed not only the 
English countryside and the Court circles in which she was 
reared, but, with a friend, also achieved distinction in the 
last war as a highly skilled organiser and operator of a 
hospital X-ray unit on the Italian front. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Ready on Monday (18th) 





APPROACH 
TO THE HILLS 
By C. F. MEADE 


“ Delightful studies. The second study is artistically perfect; 
and I propose to read the story aloud every Christmas from 
now on for its sheer beauty and humanity.”—-GEOFFREY 
WINTHROP YOUNG in the Observer. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 








OLD LIGHTS FOR 
NEW CHANCELS 
Topographical and Amatory Verses 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
An f * Conti tal Deu With Frontispiece. 5s. 


** A few autographed copies on blue laid paper and speciall 
ray I I I 
bound are available at 10s. 6d. 





STORM CLOUD 
OVER VIENNA 
By OLGA ROSMANITH 


A moving tale set in the background of political and 
1a! turmoil during the first days of the Nazi tyranny 


in Austria 8s. 3d. 





CHARITY RACKET 
By LADY MARGARET D’ARCY 


\ delightfully malicious osé of that section of London 
| made of charity a fearsome thing. It may 
embarrass the few but will delight the many 8s. 3d, 


All prices are net. 


| 


| —_——= John Murray ——_— 





BOOKS ON THE 
WAR IN 
RETROSPECT 





A COMPREHENSIVE 
SURVEY IN 


THE “Sae2k% TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Since the beginning of the war there 
has been an outpouring of books which 
have dealt with all aspects of its origins, 
the “ideologies” of the countries in- 
volved, the issues that are at stake and 
the problems that the future is likely to 
hold. A special feature of the 


Spring Books 
Number 


of The Times Literary Supplement is a wide 
survey of these books to provide for 
the intelligent reader an appraisal of 
their individual value. The issue also 
contains :— 

A Survey of the outstanding 


NOVELS OF THE SEASON 


Full Announcements of 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A NEW POEM BY 
EDITH SITWELL 


Reviews of 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Now on Sale 


THREEPENCE 
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** Nothing Extenuate .. .” 


The Autobiography of Havelock Ellis. (Heinemann. 158,) 


To some few men in every generation is given the Power tp 
change the mental or moral climate of their time. Such 4 
power is perhaps the truest criterion of greatness ; beside j 
the holocausts of soldiers and the orations of st itesmen show 
like irrelevancies. By this criterion Havelock Ellis Was a Very 
great man indeed ; and it is the truest measure of his reat. 
ness that the moral climate in which we now live Seems 
natural as to make successive generations less and less Capable 
of appreciating his achievement. 

There is thus a peculiar interest in the story of his life, 
particularly as told by himself. What influences, person 
and external, determined the nature of his life-work? How far 
did his own personal relationships illustrate the worth of his 
revolutionary attitude? By what steps did he gain his world. 
wide audience? What did he think of the sexual tone of th 
society which he observed at the end of his long life? Why 
of the interweaving of intellectual and emotional forces, the 
impact of social observation and current events, the cro. 
fertilisation of ideas, which contributed to his achievement? 
So asking, one reads the five hundred-odd closely printed Pages 
of his Autobiography—to be intensely interested, often deeply 
moved, frequently exasperated, occasionally repelled, and con 
sistently baffled. For the most part, the answers simply ar 
not there. This is essentially an autobiography of the spirit; 
the story is told in terms of personal emotions and illumin. 
tions, sorrows, stresses and triumph over defeat. The write 
was engaged on pioneer intellectual work which he regarded 
as of supreme importance, which ran counter to accepted social 
conventions, bringing notoriety before it brought fame, and 
which yielded him deep satisfaction ; that is all that matters 
to his story as he tells it. He had certain views about th 
relationships of men and women, derived apparently from 
intuition and revelation rather than any more objective source, 
and these views form the background of his marriage and 
emotional life generally. Again, that is all we need to know 
for the purpose in hand. The internal process of revelation, 
its emotional colouring, its external circumstances, are vividly 
rendered ; his personal relationships, particularly that with his 
wife, are lovingly described. The writer himself—the raw 
material of his own life and work—is delineated down to his 
digestive habits and style of haircuts. Ancestry, childhood, 
education, moves from place to place, casual personal and 
vocational contacts are chronicled like a dossier. But the final 
impression, for all the bulk and detail of the material, is of 
a personal lyric, a hymn to life, as independent of social 
implications as Richard Jefferies’ Story of My Heart. 

It is no use, then, lamenting that we are not given something 
like Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship—to pass from one 
extreme to the other. Havelock Ellis knew what he was doing 
He offers “not a mere personal revelation I do not 
come forward to say, ‘This was the real Me—that was the 
seel She” .*.. 2 opi... *Thle ts ide’. »; The 
narrative that holds a true picture of life should be helpful 
to many .”. The Autobiography must be judged in tems 
of what its author set out to achieve. To this achievement lt 
brings one great asset—an almost miraculous detachment and 
honesty ; and one great deficiency—a total absence of humour, 
The detachment becomes at times almost uncanny ; one net 
merely feels that he cannot be writing about himself or about 
a personal acquaintance, but that he has no personal link with 
his subject at all; he might be chronicling the behaviour @ 
Gamma rays or the structural changes of a colloid at different 
temperatures. Everything goes into the record, with scientific 
impartiality, without self-justification, self-excusing or sell 
abasement—subtle emotional shadings along with notes ¢ 
height and weight. This, one feels, is indeed life, seen through 
clear glass and not through the magic crystal of an artists 
ego. Such a vision is a rare experience. But how one hankers 
for an occasional flash of the essentially unscientific quality ‘ 
humour! Humour, one theory holds, is the delight felt m 
incongruity ; here are incongruities galore (life being like that) 
but no sign that they appear as such to the writer, let alone 
that they afford him delight. It is the book’s chief failing # 
a work of art, and from this there probably spring its secondary 
failings: the inclusion on the one hand of vast tracts 
insignificance, and on the other of certain letters which a 
not merely too intimate in their content but (to the outsider) 
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Selected 
Yew Books 


LIGHTS 


beautifully written and exciting record of a 


0 ARCTIC by Desmond Holdridge 


voyage in arctic regions in a thirty-foot converted 
S$L00} Illus 10 6 


Woman 


O MY DAYS OF STRENGTH: a 


Doctor's Forty Years in China by Dr. Anne W. Fearn 
«Exceptionally interesting. She worked in 
conditions that horrify the imagination and 


would have broken the spirit of any doctor not 
Robert Lynd Illus 12/6 


made in heroic mould” 


O 1 FOUND AFRICA by Van Nes Allen 


«An outstandingly good book, fascinating and at 
times deeply moving .... among the best travel 
books published in recent years”—Birmingham 


Illus 12/6 


Gazette 


0 SECRET AND URGENT 


The Story of Codes and Cyphers 


by Fletcher Pratt 
Illus 12/6 


“The first detailed history of this fascinating art that 
y g 
has ever been written. Do not be put off ! ”’—Reuters 


0 NINETY TIMES GUILTY! by Hickman Powell 
Inside story of the vice racket and of the girls 
enmeshed in it. An amazing book 10/6 


O THE STORY OF THE WINGED-S 
Autobiography of stkorsky, pioneer and builder 
of the gigantic Clippers which roar across the 
oceans of the world Illus 12/6 


Chrillers 


0 Mr. MOTO TAKES A HAND John P. Marquand 
“Mr. Moto is I imagine a certain best-seller” 
—Time & Tide 

“ Rather more sinister here than on the screen” 

— Observer 





0 mM ILLY ON THE SPOT by Frank King 
“In the high-speed University founded by Edgar 
Wallace, Frank King gets a first; no doubt of 


that ’’—Observer 


O BET TER CORPSES by Carroll John Daly 
1 ‘* Race Williams”* story A really brutal high-speed 
thriller, hair-raising in its atmosphere of terror 
and violence 

O MYSTERY OF NUMBER 5 by F. J. Whaley 


“A fast moving, exciting spy thriller ’—Observer 


0 DEATH ON PAPER by John Bude 


“An absolutely safe recommendation ”’—Observer 


0 DYNAMITE by Victor Bayley 


\ very exciting story. Mr. Bayley, a noted figure 
Indian engineering, is almost as noted as a 
writer of Indian thrillers ??—Western Mail 
—_ » — 
O THI PAY-OU' by Peers Elliott 


A really first-class thriller by the author of 


TRUST THE POLICE 
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Ready—March 20th 


Horrabin’s 
Atlas-History 





OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


J. F. Horrabin, ‘the man who makes maps speak "’, 
the illustrator of Hogben’s ‘Mathematics for the 
Million,’ presents the first volume in a series which 
will be entirely different from all other war com- 
mentaries. In simple maps and diagrams, with the 
briefest comment upon each facing page, he gives 
the basic facts which form the background of the 
war, and the salient aspects of its progress on 
land, at sea and in the air. 


Miniature 
of 
Horrabin’s 
Map of 
Germany's 
Western 
Frontier 

















Contents of Vol. |. include—among other head- 
ings too numerous to detail here: Expansion of 
Germany under the Nazi Regime; The Polish 
Campaign and Partition of Poland; The 
Siegfried and Maginot Lines; Neutrals in the 
West ; The War in Finland; Turkey, the Black 
Sea and the Straits ; South Africa, India and the 
War; Economic Strength of the Combatant 
Powers ; Canada—the Empire’s Arsenal, etc., etc. 


Vol. I. Sept. 1939 to Jan. 1940. 3/6 net. 
Vol. 2, Jan. 1940 to July 1940, in active preparation. 
* 
TWO DISCUSSION BOOKS—Ready Shortly 
Cyril Winn’s 
MUSIC CALLING 


An approach to the appreciation of music by means 
of melody. Technical terms are avoided, for the 
author believes in the “ musicability °’ of all. 


H. A. Mess’s 
SOCIAL GROUPS IN 
MODERN ENGLAND 
The future welfare of mankind depends on the 


fresh groupings that are forming today: a sane 
analysis of our divisions—social, religious, political. 


Each 2/6 net. 


NELSON, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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Rowland henney 
one-time pedlar, navvy, 
and miner, later the first 
editor of the Dai/y Herald, 
man-behind-the-scenes 

in Fleet Street and 


the Foreign Office, 
tells his life story in 


Westering 


* An engrossing Story.” H. W. NEVINSON 
*An original & vital book.’ TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
* It has a most rare charm.’ NEw sTATESMAN 


‘ > 
A real pleasure to read.” HAROLDNICOLSON 


In continual demand at Bookshops and 
Libraries. 10s. 6d. 


highters an wmdlers ¢ ome andl 


Frank Smythe’s 
ADVENTURES OF A MOUNTAINEER 
With 17 supe rb photos - 7/6 


DENT 


MARCH 15, I940 

too appallingly silly in their phraseology to reach print, Ther 
story remains significant and moving ; the failure of a 
too ambitiously conceived, throwing too much strain 
ordinary human nature with its atavistic possessive jng 
handicapped by ill-health and alien social judgements ve 
whose shipwreck was transmuted little by little into Spirit 
enrichment and even happiness. Having been given that story 
it seems ungenerous to quibble at the manner of its telling 
to the teller the only manner—and pointless to ask for a gon 
totally different. But the full account of Havelock Bilis the 
prophet, the moulder of men’s lives, remains UNWTitten 5 and 
written some day it surely must be. One may hope that tty 
task will fall into good hands. Honor Crooyg 


Philanthropy and Elegance 


Jonas Hanway : 1712—1786. By John H. Hutchins, SP.CK 
8s. 6d.) 
It is typical of the English delight in eccentrics that Ha. 
way should be remembered, not so much because of hj 
great philanthropic work, but rather because he had th 
courage to appear in the streets of London with an umbrey 
Yet he belongs to the noble group of eighteenth-centuy 
reformers which included such men as Coram, Howard ag 
Oglethorpe. He, like them, played his part in alleviating ty 
misery of the poor and in bringing about a change in the kw 
which controlled and accommodated their wretched existeng 
In studying the lives of these men we are painfully remindg 
of the inhumanity and indifference of our ancestors. Beloy 
the brittle artifice of the eighteenth century there existed, 
state of brutality, of suffering and of degradation, which n 
one can think of, even now, without emotions of shame an 
anger. Apart from a gauntly baroque affectation in tk 
matter of tombs and epitaphs, there was little to remind th 
comfortable gentleman of anything even remotely spiritud, 
Every kind of idealism was decaying in the plausible hypo 
crisy of the age, and our Church had fallen into one of he 
long periods of somnolence. For the poor man there was bu 
one consolation—a pennyworth of inferior but fiery gin. If 
he was caught in the act of stealing a few shillings or a piece 
of cloth he was hanged; and hangings of men and women 
(and of children too) were so frequent as to be reckoned 
among the daily amusements of the British public. But it 
was better to be taken to the gallows without undue delay 
rather than to be left rotting in the horrors of a prison. 
Hanway was a moderately successful business man whe 
received eventually a post on the Victualling Board of th 
Navy. From the age of fifty he devoted himself to the labous 
of social reform. He applied himself to his task with austere 
benevolence, affirming always the necessity of a pure and u- 
decorated religion. As a writer he was energetic, though 
careless in composition: he produced more than seventy books 
and tracts dealing with morals, philanthropy and religion in 
the formal style of the period, and he wrote the Essay on Tet 
which infuriated Johnson. In 1756 he became a Governor d 
the Foundling Hospital. He was able to record with satisfac 
tion that only 52 per cent. of the children who had been ad 
mitted between 1741 and 1756 died in the hospital, and 9 
“a child’s chance of survival was about ten times better ther 
than in the workhouse.” This may well have been the case 
The bills of mortality revealed the appalling fact that 58 pe 
cent. of the children born in London between 1728 and 178 
died in less than two years. 
informs us, “had difficulty in discovering the fate of childreo 
after they entered the workhouse and, of course, no one could 
determine how many were killed outright either there or 
the parish nurses.” In the workhouse of St. George, Middle 
sex, the death-rate was 100 per cent. In face of the torpot 
and reluctance of Parliament, it was almost impossible 1 
obtain any effective measures for the protection of children, 
though Hanway may be regarded as instrumental in obtaining 
the palliative Act of 1767. One of the most excellent wots 
of this worthy man was his participation in the Governorship 
of the Marine Society, nor was he less assiduous or less effet 
tive in his labours on behalf of the London prosttute. Yet 
he did not feel that he could employ himself in the affairs 0 
the Magdalen House until he had reached the period of middle- 
age ; for Jonas, we are told, “always feared the laughter © 
society.” Here, again, he found an appalling state of misery 
The majority of the girls in the brothels were between twe'® 
and sixteen years of age, most of them, in the words of Field- 
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ing, “half eat up with the foul distemper.” It is interesting 
to observe that the Governors insisted upon class distinctions 
in the House: the inmates of each ward were grouped accord- 
ing to birth, breeding and education. His aversion to Metho- 
dism prevented Hanway from co-operating with the princi- 
pal reformative movement of the eighteenth century, but the 
work which he accomplished was memorable and enduring 
and he was a man of exceptionally noble character. 


Mr. Hutchins has written a concise, well-informed and emi- 
nently readable account of Hanway, though he does not ade- 
quately stress the opposition to philanthropy which is one of 
the most revolting features of the Age of Elegance. 

C. E. VuLLIAMy. 


Dickens, Billy Bunter and Jonah 


Inside the Whale. By George Orwell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


THIS is vigorous, informed, exceedingly honest left-wing 
social-literary criticism free of all the “smelly little ortho- 
doxies.” The first essay is, though not explicitly, a refuta- 
tion of that very remarkable attempt made by Mr. T. A. 
Jackson in 1936 to prove that by the end of his life Dickens 
was “almost” a Marxian Communist. It deals with two 
main questions: why have adherents of almost every known 
social, political and religious sect claimed Dickens as a fellow- 
member? and why did Dickens, who was in some respects, 
a thorough and passionate reformer, have no better ideal for 
his “good” characters and heroes and heroines than to live 
in gregarious, fertile and almost incestuous idleness, without 
even the genteel activity of field-sports? Mr. Orwell empha- 
sises what was observed by Blackwood’s in 1855, that 
Dickens’s books were by, for and about the middle-classes, 
particularly the London consumer-class, to the exclusion of 
rural or industrial producers ; and that largely because of 
this the “central” characters are never interested in their 
jobs beyond making money out of them—the only exception 





being Dickens himself in David. So far his analysis ts 
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excellent, and supported by splendid quotations ; but it 
goes far enough; for the other characters are described 
fully with all the financial and technical details of their joy 
(every syllable of Snagsby is shop: a railwayman jn M 
Function has no other name but “ Lamps”) that the economic 
detachment of the “central” characters takes on Special 
significance. Dickens’s dilemma was the dilemma of al 
change-of-heart reformers, and became more acute as a 
talist-industrial society developed ; how was the Chriss 
spirit to be reconciled with the necessities of economic life) 
In the last resort he found this unanswerable, and all hig 
beneficent old boys are fudges. After a necessary yw. 
that ““a ‘change of heart’ is the alibi of people who do ne 
wish to endanger the status quo,” Mr. Orwell goes op to 
maintain that in Dickens the reformist spirit is more funda. 
mentally revolutionary than in technical revolutionists who 
aim only to alter the shape of society. "he vagueness gf 
his discontent is the mark of its permanence.” I wish this 
part of the essay could have been developed (for the crux js 
just there); but what has led up to it is a deeper and wigy 
study of Dickens’s social situations than any in English, ng 
excepting Edwin Pugh’s (1908), or Gissing’s. 

Throughout the Dickens essay is seen the great criti) 
value of the work Mr. Orwell has made specially his own 
the description and analysis of the physical, mental aj 
vocal differences between the various classes of English 
society ; and now by examining (one shudders to think hoy 
many!) copies of The Gem, The Magnet, The Moder Boy. 
The Wizard, &c., he has extended his method to a kind ¢ 
literature that most Spectator readers would mistakenly aj 
‘penny dreadfuls’ ; but they cost 2d., and are largely schoo. 
stories. The amazing details must be seen either in thi 
book or in the February Horizon, where the essay alw 
appeared. They raise several huge questions that no teacher, 
writer or politician can ignore. How deep is the effect of 
this miserable snobbish trash on the thousands of lowe- 
middle and working-class children who read it? Why i 
there no popular imaginative literature that is working-clas 
in origin and outlook? What are the chances of breaking 
or circumventing the hold of the big Press combines a 
nearly. all periodicals? What is meant by “ ownership of the 
means of expression”? Without more detailed _field-work 
like that of Mr. and Mrs. Leavis, Mr. Denys Thompson and 
Mr. Orwell it is impossible to convince people that thes 
are genuine problems at all. 
be seen in a_ historical setting 
social implications of literaure a 

The main question is, why Ws 
“the central stream of English literature ” about three 
years “more or directly under Communist control” 
The answer, in brief, is that English writers were too com 
fortable to assimilate the knowledge that war, revolution, 
exile and starvation are painful ; and that the “ serious pur 
pose” movement of the ‘thirties was based on a kind af 
emotional pedantry quite alien, for instance, to the genumm 
honesty of belly-warm “acceptance ” which Mr. Orwell finds 
and admires so much in Henry Miller. I can’t endorse of 
comment adequately on his praise of Tropic of Cancer, wii 
I read only once and cannot now get hold of: but if Insde 
the Whale is read as widely as it deserves to be, Miller should 
win more recognition than the law has yet allowed him. 

Humpury House. 
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Trent Himself 


Those Days. By E. C. Bentley. (Constable. 12s.) 


Tue author, a man of unusual distinction in many fields, s 
probably best known to the world for his Trent’s Last Cast 
and for his Clerihews or Baseless Biography, a setits © 
startlingly amusing little rhymes, called after his own & 
common second name. He says this book is “An Autobic- 
graphy,” but it is rather some chapters of reminiscences 
recalling the well-marked characters of men who were » 
friends during the varied stages of his hard-working ar 
successful life. In turn he has known St. Paul’s Scho 
Merton College, Oxford, the Bar, Journalism combined ¥® 
Authorship, Travel and Fame. There is a quiet and modes 
satisfaction running through it all, but not a single touch & 
boasting or complacency. Best of all, there is that sense @ 
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underlying humour which alone redeems a personal record. 
What is almost equally rare is the entire absence of malice. 
I have found plenty of opportunities for it, but not a single 


instance. He must have met many fools in so active and 
variegated a life, but he has suffered them, if now gladly, at 
all events in silence. 

His book covers one of the most interesting periods of our 
history—from the middle ’nineties to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. It was a period of extraordinary change and adven- 
ture, and he traces the results of these changes in the arts and 
social life. In his Preface (thank heaven he does not call it 
a “ Foreword,” which is like a Germany victory) he draws a 
picture of life as it was in his boyhood, without motors or films 
or golf or aeroplanes or submarines. People had greater con- 
fidence in British supremacy on sea and land, especially in all 
forms of athletics. To be sure, there was far more drunken- 
ness, and the condition of the working people was even lower 
than now. But it was not till our defeats on the river and the 
prolonged misery of the South African War that our belief 
in England’s power shaken. Among the delightfully 
flattering things that Mr. Bentley says about myself, there 
is one that I read with mingled pride and regret. He mentions 
that when I was a student in Jena University, I introduced a 
real football and the Soccer rules in place of a battered leather 
shell from which the straw peeped out at various slits, and 


was 


the sole rule was to kick it whenever it came to you, 
regardless of sides; and the students (Germans I regret 
to say) by degrees acquired an excellence which we may 


envy. 

For some time Mr. Bentley was himself in a Germany still 
under the influence of Bismarck and the Emperor, and, like 
myself, he has seen the appalling change that has come over 
the Government, and perhaps the majority of the people, since 
Versailles and the apparition of Hitler. 

“Forty years ago (he writes) we had no idea that an autocracy 
of this peculiar sort was possible in the modern world. As for 
its outstanding features—the brutality, the enslavement of the 
mind, the poisoning of education, and the rest of the borrowings 
from Bolshevism—no one in his senses dreamed that these things 
could ever be imposed upon a civilized community which had 
known liberal institutions.” 


Mr. 
is the foulest of 


Liberal in the Bentley has always been 
hating cruelty and oppression crimes. Yet 
he has remained tolerant even to Tories and other opponents. 
No partisan could claim him, and he has never allowed himself 
to be led into the wilderness of doctrines or theoretic revolu- 
tions. I have worked under two supreme editors—H. W. 
Massingham and C. P. Scott—but when I worked under 
Bentley for six months on the Daily News, I found him a first- 
rate editor, too, though rather more tranquil than Massingham, 
of whom he quotes my saying that he was “a fine mixture of 
St. Francis and Rabelais,” the Rabelais more prominent when 
the paper was just going to press. 


best sense, 


But apart from his own character, which he allows us to 
divine rather than be told, the most remarkable thing about 
Mr. Bentley is the number of his finely-natured and usually 


distinguished friends. Gilbert Chesterton was certainly the 
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. — 
chief from old days at St. Paul’s, but the mere list yf 
friends in Oxford, in the Law Courts and ir Fleet Street - - 
fill a column, and his shrewd but always kindly meal 
their natures would fill twice as much. His description of ‘a 
powerful editor who in The Observer supplies the Tew 
with brains every Sunday morning with the milk Pare 
unexpected by some bur readily confirmed by all who kaw 
bim personally. It begins by speaking of him as “gq. ; 
the most warm-hearted and generous friends that 4 maa! 
had,” and goes on to tell of the prodigality of his tale 
and the fineness of his nature. All his accounts of J 





numerous friends are illuminated by accurate descrip J 


often humorous. 
whole book. 


For indeed its humour is a delight ip « 


q 


Just three more points, though I should like to commey 
on others at much greater length. First, his praise of rowiz. 
“If you have properly learnt to row on the Isis, you cap me 
anywhere, in any kind of boat, in fresh water or salt.” Seco 
I like the old lady who refused to fly, preferring to ' 
train, “as God intended us to do.” And, thirdly, I like} 
answer when someone asked him as a schoolboy: “ff, 
were not an Englishman, what would you like to be?” a 
he replied, “I should like to be an Englishman.” His by. 
hood’s desire has been exactly fulfilled. He is terribly cleye: 
but no one remains more essentially an Englishman, 


Henry W. Nevinsox 


The Liberator 


Simon Bolivar. By Thomas Rourke. (Michael Joseph. 155 


Mr. Rourke’s work has been done for him—more than 
usually the case—by his subject. Bolivar created Boli 
From that occasion in his early life when he went walkin 
through Europe with his tutor Rodriguez, and found him 


following the same route as Napoleon, treading in Italy roy 
the flowers flung for the hero, he set himself deliberate) 38, 
create a legend—the Liberator. It may be argued tha kf ™ 
dwarfed his model; his campaigns were to be on alm) oo_ 
as large a scale—what are now Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuad 
Bolivia and Peru fought over again and again, and thow 

the numbers engaged were small (it was a major battle x 
which more than 2,000 men were engaged), the quality of t 

mind that directed them was far nobler. Bolivar was ake’ 7 


to recover from defeat—an apparently endless series of ms 
fortunes which left him after his first lightning conqu: 
of Venezuela exactly where he began, a fugitive withou iw 
a command, is an example of the enormous impew 
he received from failure. Napoleon defeated 
defeat. 


was 


It was a literary creation, this of Bolivar’s. Rodriguez hx 
introduced him to Rousseau, Hobbes, Montesquieu and Paine 
the constitution which he pianned for South America, wii 














its mixture of English Parliament and Roman censors, was! f} The 
writer’s dream—it is a shock to discover it in the pack ol Wo! 
conqueror. It was literary creation of a majestic kind (M: obte 
Rourke’s faded colloquialisnis—* wore the royal pants,” “? 

the pace,” sometimes violate the subject, though the balan sha 
and tempo of his book are admirable) ; he is accused of inven dus 
ing deeds of heroism—an officer, for instance, who blew him- Bg j 
self up in a powder magazine when the enemy were al 9p) 
door, but if he did, the inventions worked ; he proved 0% 
clusively that men can be made by a legend. The long tha * 
sad poetic face is the face of an actor-manager, but it was @ Os 
actor-manager who did not steal the stage, and who inspit sent 
his cast. Deliberately acting all the time himself, speaks 

set decorative lines, he raised others into heroic figures best # pwe 
him ; there was Campo Elias, the Spanish-born patriot ¥ 

swore to exterminate every Spaniard in South America, UR wig 
his family and himself last (his relatives must have hope 

for a protracted war): there was the noble and irreproacnae 
Sucre: Colonel Rooke, who found everything fine, the ™® 
appalling Andean march, the worst defeat, his own severt 
arm—“Isn’t it a beauty, doctor? ”: young General Céordov Wer 
who at the critical moment of a critical battle was ordered ©] gy, 
charge at the head of his reserve infantry. He first dismount? Spr 
and killed his horse with his sword. “‘I want no meais 
escape,’ he said. He gave his subordinate officers their °0h eames 











structions. ‘The orders are,’ he said, ‘ advance, arms at WH 
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“What step, General?’ he was asked. ‘Step? The step 
of conquerors,’ he answered.” Even Bolivar’s women were 
inflated with this enormous literary vigour—old Fanny Villars 
writing after twenty-one years’ separation: “ Keep my picture. 
It will be happier than I because, sending it to you, I cannot 
put my soul into its face. If 1 could, perhaps you would 
forget my years”; Manuela, who left Dr. Thorne to fight 
on horseback in Bolivar’s company, writing to her husband: 
“Do you think for a moment that I after being the beloved 
of this general for seven years, and certain still that I possess 
his heart, would consent to be the wife of the Father, the Son 
or the Holy Ghost—of the whole Blessed Trinity? I only 
regret that you are not a still better man, that I should have 
honoured him the more by leaving you.” 

The trouble was that the men Bolivar created had to be 
blown up all the time by their leader’s great words and actions 
—the curtain must never fall. Bolivar knew it when he said 
that he dreaded the peace more than the war. He lived just 
long enough to see Cérdova a rebel, Sucre an unsuccessful 
politician ; even his old tutor Rodriguez, brought back to man- 
age education in Bolivia, a failure. (He took off ail his clothes 
in front of his classés—Rousseau buzzing now only like a bee 
in an old bonnet.) Bolivar himself, attacked by his own people, 
was on the way to exile when he died—he had his curtain line: 
“All who have served the Revolution have ploughed the 
sea.” He had been too heroic a creator—the superb ardours 
and astonishing endurances had been the enemy of the object 
—the object he had learned from Rousseau and Rodriguez 
of the ideal State: “the people obeying the Government in 
order to avoid anarchy ; the ministers praying to Heaven for 
guidance ; and the military using its sword in defence of social 
guarantees.” Nobody who had lived with Bolivar in war 
could settle down to his carefully defined share of service, and 
Latin-America still suffers from his noble legend, a legend 
which Mr. Rourke has examined critically and sometimes 
cynically with a good American’s distrust of dictators, but 
left in essentials unimpaired. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Madame Chiang 


in Peace and War. Mi > Chi: : 
4 By Madame Chiang Kai-she 
It seems hard to deny that this collection of propaganda Atticles 
makes rather a dull book, but the personality of Madame cOlmes 
clearly through it, and that is an object of historical interes, 
both because she can make important decisions and because 
there are plenty of Chinese women like her. Mr. H. G. Wels, 
in one of his recent expressions of despair, has expressed gy 
added despair at the thought of Madame, chiefly because she 
is a Methodist, and so obviously can’t make a New China, On 
the other hand, I remember a very intelligent Chinese saying it 
was disagreeable to have the First Lady painted an inch thick 
(as she is very charmingly on the dust-cover here). What he 
really disliked was the suggestion of the American lady 
journalist, but she did not seem to him excessively Puritan 
I said I thought the effect was more like the Empress Dowage; 
than like Dorothy Thompson, but he didn’t much like that 
either. Anyway, those are the two types of character that she 
combines. 
The style is fairly flat, but gives a great effect of truth. 
While we were in apparent danger I was not frightened. I ha 
only two things on my mind: the papers giving information of oy 
troop positions and movements, and the determination, should | fk 
taken captive, to shoot myself. I would prefer death to the fate ¢ 


women who fall into the hands of bandits. But fortunately th 
attack was repelled and we went back to sleep q 

“ Apparent” is graceful ; they certainly were in great danger 
but she means “ while we were being forced to notice it.” The 
“bandits ” seem to be the Japanese. The grande dame rebuke 
which seems to ignore what it condemns comes through jn 
her propaganda writing very neatly: 

I cannot believe that the American people wish me to appex 
as Exhibit A, or to act as a sort of before-dinner cocky 
to sharpen the appetite and add verve and zest to the “jollying” 
of dollars out of their pockets and purses. I am no conjurer ; and! 
am no cocktail. I am just a simple-minded human being who 
refuses to believe that the America I knew and loved has descended 
to that level. My friends must be mistaken. 

The governing types in modern China tend to be descendant 
of compradores and brought up in Y.M.C.A.’s, leaving the old 
governing type in the universities. So the qualities that the 
amateur of China often finds un-Chinese in Madame are wel 
suited to her circumstances. What may turn out too narrow in 
her influence is her rigid resistance to the Chinese Communist 
(referred to here casually as “ bandits”). It is very hard & 
see one’s way through that. But the Chinese have very litte 
respect for foreigners’ theories; the present Chinese Con- 
munist policy seems mainly a good agrarian one ; a great deal 
of Government control of business is anyway normal to Chin 
outside the ports ; and altogether there seems room to absorb 
a Chinese brand of Communism under the name of Sun Ya 
Sen. The chief thing as time drags on will be to avoid: 
civil war between north and south, which would force the 
north under control of Moscow. The story goes that Chiang 
feels that more than his wife does. But on any other ground 
(and she might be right on that one) she is a very rousing and 
trustworthy figure. WiI_t1AM Empsox 


The City of Oxford 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of the City 0! 
Oxford. (H.M. Stationery Office. 21s.) 
TuHouGH Oxford lays its obvious architectural splendours 
the feet of the most casual visitor, there are other and enor- 
mous riches tucked away in senior common rooms and warden’ 
lodgings and even in the obscure sanctuaries of the individu 
scholar. It is indeed one of the delights of the place that 
is no orderly museum of classified exhibits. Its beauties mus 
be sought out and hunted down. One must cultivate the 
Master of X or seek invitation to the high table at Y in ordet 
to gain access to some of the finest interiors of all. After § 
lifetime of residence in Oxford one might still meet with [res 
and surprising rewards. 
Hitherto there has been no nearer approach to a %™ 
account than Aymer Vallance’s Colleges of Oxford. That ® 
a magnificent work; but it is superseded by the latest produc: 
tion of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. The 
authority of the Commissioners has enabled them cart} 
through a more thorough research than any private topo 
grapher. Their survey has included private houses, taverm 
vaults, back premises and slums They have produced 


China 
(Hurst and Blackett. 
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],STEADY INCREASE IN VALUE. National 
Savings Certificates cost 15/- each and 
steadily increase in value till in 10 years’ 
time they are worth 20/6. This represents 
a rate of interest of £3.3.5 per cent. Maxi- 
mum holding is 500 Certificates, including 
earlier issues. 


2.NO INCOME TAX TO PAY. The interest 
from your Certificates is TAX FREE and 
need not be included in any Income Tax 
return . 

When you buy National Savings Certifi- 
cates you are doing your bit and helping 
the men on all fronts. Certificates may be 
bought at Post Offices and Banks ev erywhere 


and through National Savings Groups. 


3.MAY BE CASHED AT ANY TIME. There 
1s NO safer security in the world than Savings 
Certificates, yet your money is readily avail- 
able if needed. On giving short notice you 
may cash your Certificates at any time and 


you will receive whatever interest is due. 


LEND TO DEFEND 


THE RIGHT TO BE FREE 
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Then, life was natural, simple and full. To-day 
it is complicated, exhausting and nerve-racking. 
Your body is fighting an unequal struggle. 
Luckily, as the article below shows, ‘ Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food can restore the balance. 


How to 
win ff OIUVL ‘war 
In warfare, every new offen- 


y 
of nerves 
sive weapon is quickly met by an 


effective method of defence. Poison gas brings the gas mask, 
more perfect aeroplanes are countered by bigger and better 
anti-aircraft guns, and so on. Luckily, science has already 
perfected an antidote to the latest form of warfare —the 
war of nerves. It is called ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 
During the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House of Commons 
that ‘ Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity for preserving good 
nerves.” 

To-day, his statement is supported by more than 25,000 doctors 
who have written in praise of ‘Sanatogen’. Ask your doctor 
about the effects of continued nervous strain. He will tell you 
that the strain can only be countered by adequate nerve-nourish- 
ment ; that this nourishment is best supplied by organic phos- 





phorus and protein. 

‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives these elements in their 
simplest, most readily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken, with benefit, by everyone— 
even invalids, small children and diabetics. Just as * Gen- 
asprin’ is accepted by the medical profession as the finest and 
most efficacious of all brands of analgesics, so is *‘ Sanatogen’ 
recognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 

If your nerves are getting the better of you, start a course of 
* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food at once. But don’t wait until 
the enemy’s attack has weakened you. Start building your 
defence line now. By putting yourself and your family on an 
eight weeks’ course at once, you will be safely entrenched 
behind a wall of assured resistance. Buy a family jar to-day 

4500000 RED 
Tests prove that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic a 
Food builds rich, red blood. 

Among many interesting cases in which ‘ Sanatogen 
Nerve-Tonic Food has been used in the treatment of 
anzmia, is M.D., M.B., D.PH 
It showed that after one month's use of * Sanatogen’ 
there was an increase in red cells from three million § Ps 
per c.mm. to four and a half million per c.mm. The g 59 ys 
count at the beginning of the treatment showed only ir HAMOGLOBIN 

At the end of a course of ‘Sanatogen’ | 
Johin 






3000000 RED 
CELLS PER COM 
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<————— FED CELLS 


59% haemoglobin 
Nerve-Tonic Food, 
f 28% 


87° heme was‘ reported—an 


BEFORE « AFTER 


ncrease ¢ TAKING ‘SANATOGEN’ 


SANATOGEN = 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


and ‘GENASPRIN’ are tt Registered Trad 
! rough, Leicestershire 


The words ‘ SANATOGEN Marks of Genatosan Ltd., 
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generous quarto, which includes. more than 200 pages of 
photographs and a series of most interesting ground-plans of 
all the colleges. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance was considerably handicapped by his 
lack of sympathy with classical architecture. In_ secular 
buildings he regarded it with disdain, in religious buildings 
with horror. He was apt to devote more space to lamenting 
former beauties than to describing those of the present. The 
Royal Commissioners are impartial in their judgements; but 
they labour under another difficulty in their curious terms 
of reference, which restrict them to the consideration of 
monuments built before the year 1714. Strictly applied to 
Oxford, which is really a living and indivisible historical 
monument, this limitation would have too absurd results. It 
would exclude all mention of the Radcliffe Camera, of the 
main buildings at Worcester, or of the Observatory. In this 
respect the Commissioners have allowed themselves a little 
discretion; but they have not overstepped the limits of the 
eighteenth century. They must ignore the existence of the 
Ashmolean or of the University Press. They can commend 
as “specially worthy of preservation” the Clarendon Build- 
ing, because it was finished just before Queen Anne died. 
The Observatory, a much more interesting building, falls 
outside the arbitrary line. They cannot say a _ word 
on its behalf; and indeed it would have been demolished 
several years ago but for the timely intervention of Lord 
Nuffield. 

Though a splendid guinea’s worth, this volume cannot 
pretend to be readable. It is, as it purports to be, an in- 
ventory. It is an admirable book to refer to, for it catalogues 
the familiar buildings almost stone by stone. Its descriptions 
are so detailed that they would have little meaning for a 
stranger. But they would serve a most useful purpose if 
Oxford were seriously damaged or burnt. To rebuild on the 
old lines, as it were from a plaster cast, would be a deplorable 
confession of architectural incapacity: but it would be better 
than to rebuild in the style of the new Bodleian Library. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


Prix Femina and Prix Goncourt 
By Paul Vialar. 
By Philippe Heériat. 
La Rose de la Mer is an authentic story of the sea and of 
seafaring men, and it is inspired by a sense of elementary 


Denoel. 21fr.) 
‘Gallimard. 


La Rose de la Mer. 


Les Enfants GAtés. 30fr.) 


human values which is all the more telling for its entirely 
French rejection of sentimentality. A foul crime is meditated 
by the two owners of the worn-out tramp, La Rose de la Mer 
of Cherbourg. A false cargo has been shipped, and a 
fraudulent insurance has been effected by a sinister third 
party. The packing cases purporting to contain agricultural 
machinery for Costanza contain only bricks, and, in fact, the 
ship is not intended to reach her port of destination. She 
is to be cleverly scuttled somewhere in the Mediterranean ; 
the two owners, Romain Jardeheu and his nephew Jérome, 
will escape in a boat, the rest of the crew will not escape. 
Jérome had signed the false manifest without reading it, 
but, on learning the plan, hardens his heart; he verifies 
the strength of the locks and bars which will hold his 
comrades in the trap, and is shown the rotten plate 
in the hold which it will be easy, on the given night, 
to rip open. A disagreeable job—but, it can’t be helped. 
Then, as he is rehearsing the dark crime with his uncle, the 
unforeseen happens. There is a stowaway in the disused 
fo’csle by the hold ; it is a woman, the girl at the counter of 
the ‘Dernier Sou,’ who had caught the destination of the 
ship, and seized on the hope of finding there the father of the 
child she is bearing. With desperate assistance from all the 
crew, headed by Jérome and the cook, the child—a boy—is 
born and lives. ‘The mother dies and is buried at sea, 
Jérome’s simple nature is now completely occupied by the 
desire to preserve the new life. By this, not by any moral re- 
vulsion, the criminal plan is driven from his mind. This is the 
turning point of the story. What follows is told with a 
marvellous power and restraint, and an attempt to summarise 
these central chapters would be disastrous. It is enough 
to say that Jérome is compelled to murder his uncle, complete 
the voyage, and, after failing to deliver the baby to his 
father, to leave it with Thiébot the cook and confess to the 
police an action of which he could never explain the necessity. 

The vitality and swift brevity of last year’s Prix Fémina 
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have no counterpart in last year’s Prix Goncourt, Le 
Enfants Gétés, which, in spite of being extremely wel 
written, is a rather laborious and artificial construction To 
begin with, it is supposed to be narrated to an acquaintance 
the actual writer-down of the story—some years after the 
events, yet the narrative sequence, what the film-world cally 
montage, is contrived with all the skill of a practised novelig, 
so that the artifice is uncomfortably obvious. Again, the 
closing episode of Agnés Boussardel’s story, where she steals 
her dying husband by night away from the Parisian home 
of the family against which they are both rebels, and drives 
all through the night in a special ambulance car to their 
home on the Céte d’Azur where he arrives a COFpse, seems 
unnecessarily melodramatic, for the point has been made ang 
the truth of a very unpleasant incident has been discovered, 
The point, indeed, is very much more important than the 
incident, which is only a particular illustration of it: jt jg 
the portrait of the Boussardel family, drawn by an authentic 
member, although a rebel by instinct, of its concentratiog 
upon the “sens d’argent,” its solidarity, its pride, its way 
of culture and its utter unscrupulousness in dealing with any 
rebellion in its ranks. This spirited but terrible picture of 
a typical moneyed Parisian family, narrower, more cruel an 
less disarmingly fantastic than the Forsytes, is a fine piece 
of work ; and the scene of the reception at which the whok 
hierarchy appear in the furtherance of an immoral marriage. 
bargain, and the first re-impression which Agnés gets, on 
her arrival from a two years’ visit to America, of the weekly 
“diner de famille” are managed with all the tradition 
competence of the French novelist of manners. Apart from 
this, the opening episode is also admirable and more original, 
The rebel Agnés Boussardel, while living the utterly um. 
French life of a student at Berkeley University, fell for a 
young American architect. Norman found her seductive, 
she found him beautiful: he had no desire to analyse any 
further, she stopped analysing while the physical pleasure 
lasted, which was not long. Then she resumed her real shape, 
told herself the truth, then told Norman and departed. What 
gives this episode its force is the calm clarity of the sketch 
drawn in retrospect by the Frenchwoman of the naive but 
beautifully-made young go-getter, and the cool analysis of 
the barbarian by an heiress of European centuries of tradition 
for which the barbarian has not the slightest reverence ot 
understanding. It unfortunately detracts from the charm and 
humour of this episode that the author has thought it neces- 
sary to bring Norman to Paris for one lurid night, so that 
Agnés should fall for him once again, become an expectant 
mother and thus qualify for the melodramatic continuation. 

OrtLo WILLIAMS 


A Pamphlet for the Stage 

The Star Turns Red. By Sean O’Casey. 7s. 6d.) 
Since Mr. O’Casey deserted Ireland and stopped writing the 
superb tragi-comedies of Dublin life on which he made his 
reputation, his plays have been exasperating mixtures of the 
good and the ineffective. The Star Turns Red, his latest 
play, is a mixture in which the good is almost completely 
buried in the boring. It is not clear whether it is meant # 
militant propaganda for the Left, calling upon the workers to 
revolt, or as a prophetic warning of how ruin will overcome 
the world unless every claim of the workers is granted. This 
conclusion is the only part of the play which contains nj 
ambiguity. Throughout the rest of it everything is plainly 
labelled and divided between simple black and white: noble 
workers, brutal Fascists, hypocritical officials, reactionat) 
churchmen and the rest. These characters are the creation! 
not of a dramatist’s imagination but of a pamphleteer with! 
revolutionary temperament and an academic conception of life ; 
the plot is more or less a set piece, designed to illustrate that 
conception. In the writing it is only very rarely that tt 
subtle tones of Mr. O’Casey, the author of Juno and the 
Paycock, pierce through the raucous accents of Mr. O’Casey 
the pamphleteer. 

It is a commonplace that a play which is effective on the 
stage often seems uninteresting in print. The Star Turns Red 
is being performed this week on the politically sympathetic 
stage of the Unity Theatre, but somehow it does not seem 
worth while going so far to see whether one’s first it ipressiont 
are confirmed. D. V. 


(Macmillan. 
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for EASTER or after! 


Remote from wars and rumours of wars, 
you can 

_ ENJOY every minute of every day 
| _on the golf course, on the beach, 
on the moors. 

| SLEEP every minute of every night, 
|'**" and wake feeling ready to swim the 
Atlantic 

| EAT every meal with the appetite 
“of youth and the appreciation of a 
connoisseur 


Come early this year to 


_ JHE HEADLAND, 


| s, Trembath by NEWQUAY. 





— 
| . . . 
‘for a Quiet Spring Holiday 
| 

| You need not look beyond the pleasant 
luxury and peaceful contentment of the 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


All fifty bedrooms (many with private bath) 
| and suites have uninterrupted views over 
} the sunny wat of Tor Bay. 


| Here you will find a cuisine far removed 








| from the ordinary, and the personal services 

| of a Swiss Manager. In short, a first-class 

residential hote! under the same direction 
s the Grand 





And Here is Peace .... 


A sheltered park of 69 acres, A sun-trap 

400 feet up An hospitable and first-class 

hotel for sprin inshine and spring flowers. 

London under an hour by train Sporting 
golf « e in the grounds. 


THE SPA HOTEL, 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Write for ta booklet entitled ““And here 
is peace 
Telephon Tunbrid Wells 1911 





BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
FOR SPRING, 


EASTER, 
OR WAR-TIME RESIDENCE 


Safe, Sheltered and Sunny. 


by Ashley Courtenay 


There is a gulf of difference between a 
Christmas and an Easter holiday. Christmas 
is largely a time of remembrance. Perhaps 
it is the one occasion in the year when we 
make that supreme effort to keep our friend- 
ships in good repair by sending out cards, 
gifts and letters. 

But Easter-time is essentially more personal. 
After a hard winter, coupled with the strain 
of war days, we begin to realise as Easter is 
heralded that we are in need of repair 
ourselves. 

What better “workshop” could we go 
to for refitting than a really well-run hotel 
in a congenial spot? There is a great deal 
of importance in settling on a hotel where 
everything will be in tune with one’s 
temperament. 

Each hotel on this page is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
“‘ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
not see what you require in the shop 
window, write to me, and, so far as south 
and south-west England is concerned, my 
“Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide 
the solution, not only for Easter, but for 
spring and summer holidays ahead. 


Price 1/3 each (Post free). 
Requests for advice or orders for copies 


of these books should be addressed to 
Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at The Spectator 
Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 1939-1940 
Edition. 200 pages. Vol. II, Devon, Corn- 
wall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938. 
190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. 1st Edition published 1939, 
112 pages. 











ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amlwch, for scenery 
and serenity, beautiful walks and 18-hole Golf Course 
Su Y r Pool In short a ppeal for al 
ANGLESEY. Do you know this Island, with its colours, 
! and it erenity? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
dona seems to have caught them all. Beaumaris 77 
STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire, AVIEMORE HOTEI 
Overl ng Rothiemurchus Pine Forest Pr e 9 hole 
Golf Course Te Aviemore 211 
BEXHILL. Sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO—hard by the Golf 
Lir and at the quietest end of the front Bdrms 
lern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: Bexhill 472 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hotel of distir n in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and persons service 
BURFORD. “THE LAMB A modernly equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspo Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 
COBHAM. Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel nea Town Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds Term 4 0d. to £7 7s. 0d 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 


intry house hotels in 5S t Quiet, comfortable 
porting. Frequent electric t ns to London. Tel 170 





PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 


Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “ out of the 
rut’ holiday Telephone: Plympton 221411 

SHAFTESBURY, Dorset COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
A.A.. R.A.C. Mag. country hotel, licnsd. Situated tn 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn 700 feet. Excellent chef 
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—And here is Spring 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Paul for Brochure and 
details of Easter arrangements. 





So near and yet so safe 


No need to worry about petrol. Fast train 
service to Paddington. Only two minutes’ 
walk from station. Open fires. Central 
heating. Gas or electric fires in bedrooms, 
Every bedroom has its own private bath. 
Squash and Golf at Sonning two miles. 
Inclusive terms from 44 guineas. 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Twyford 106. 





COME FOR EASTER! 


FRESH EGGS, FRESH AIR AND 
FRESH SPRING FLOWERS. 


CREST, Crowborough, 


SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 
Hotel door. And then? Controllable Central 
heating in every room. The best of good 
fare. Lift. American Cocktail Lounge. 
Many a sheltered nook in our lovely garden. 
From 4% to 9 guineas a week. Special 
reductions for long stays, as well as special 
week-end rates for the Services. 
Crowborough 394-5 








When Easter Comes 


Spring Flow . or the Harbour lights? 
Ships in the Bay or wind on the heath? 
Komance? Sunshine? Golf? Sailing? All 
are here ¢ ] 


early visitor at:— 


GREENBANK HOTEL, 


FALMOUTH 

PRIVATE PIER. 

CRAFT OF ALL KINDS FOR HIRE. 

Write to J. A. Taylor for details. 
Telephone: Falmouth 440-1. 





tee 





A fine example of 18th century coaching 


house perfectly modernised Here good 
food, a good cellar, and good nights can 
be enjoyed . . . always. 


The grill, cocktail lounge, and ballroom (first- 
class London band) are daily attractions. 


Royal Clareuce Hotel 
Exeter 


“In the quiet of the Cathedral Close.’ 


Write for Brochure, or "phone 4071/2. 


FOR EASTER AND SPRING 


Our position on the West Cliff is the finest 
in the town. 


WE HAVE A LICENSED AND FULLY 
EQUIPPED BRIDGE CLUB. 
Our Solarium with the patented Rosenburg 
ultra-violet rays, provides un - bathing 
24 hours a day. 


TOLLARD ROYALHOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Terms and details from 
Miss P. E. Woolcock 








Welcome Spring 


She has already made her debut in the 
lovely grounds of 


LINCOMBE HALL, 


The Garden Hotel of TORQUAY 


And—always, there is Peace, Warmth, 
the comfort of modern appointments, suites 
and private bathrooms, and, if need be— 
central heating. 
inclusive Spring Terms—from 4 gns. 
Easter Week—from 5 gns. 


Write for Brochure and Easter Programme. 
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Fiction 


The House in Haarlem. By Arthur van Schendel. Translated 
from the Dutch by M. S. Stephens. (Routledge. 8s. 3d.) 
The Power and the Glory. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 


8s. 3d.) 


Other Gods. By Pearl S. Buck. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


THE first two novels on this week’s list are of singular value 
and beauty. Literary virtue, lifting them clean out of the 
ruck of contemporary fiction, might in any case for that 


a reviewer to consider them together, in search 
of a common factor of formal excellence—but in fact that 
which they share is an isolated spiritual passion—a pre- 
occupation with man as a conscious sinner. 
This in itself is a most blessed change 
years all the best or, at least, all the 
sailing under one ideological banner or 


reason tempt 


In the last twenty 
most outebeeeed fiction, 
another, has devoted 


itself to what it would describe as man’s _ rights, 
either individual or social; it has taken as holy beyond 
argument those little outfits of passion, greed and intro- 


and which 
view to be 


spection with which we 
in their absurd results 


have to try to get along, 
might well seem at long 
no more than whims and having set this nonsense 
down with considerable art, imaginative writers may 
perhaps be feeling hurt by the ill-use to which mankind has 
put all the penetrative light which they shed for it upon its own 
sensitiveness, its grievances, its inherited impotence. 

What they left out—that being the modish form 
mentality—was the sense of shame. They forgot that the 
law of good and evil is as inexorable, or must always seem 
so to us, as that which fixes and directs the stars—and that, 
being immense and impersonal, it must, lodged in our 
wretched personal breasts, wield a much greater power therein, 
for havoc or for triumph, than can any merely personal 
difficulty, physiological or circumstantial, and nurtured 
in one mere lifetime. To be ashamed; to know that self- 
realisation is the least of life and that its real purpose is 
immeasurably ambitious ; to thirst after escape from 


icalities ; 
now 


of senti- 


sown 


more 





Our First Duty— 
THE CHILDREN 


The War is no excuse for neglecting our ill-treated 
children. The N.S.P.C.C. 
curtailing its National 


must carry on without 
work—or many children 


will suffer needless misery. 


To-day, cases of ignorant treatment and 
fewer of deliberate ill-usage lead to the second 
National Society the 


more 


meaning— for Protection 


and Care of Children—for the famous initials . . . 


7B. 


EDC 





NAL! (Go 
fe ae 
r gift for Wartime maintenance will be welcomed by the Hon 
re asurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt, and full information supplied 


by Wm. J. Elliott, O.B.E., Director, National Society for the 
»f Cruelty to Children, Victory House, | 


Prevention 


W.C.2 


eicester Square, London, 
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ali that “ personalness ” which has lately been in VOgUe—ty 
is a really dangerous and dramatic situation for us 
wretches to be in, and has in fact been everlastingly at tn 
the nostalgia and the dynamic of those few human being 
who have been greatly good, or bad enough to be Work 
history’s notice. ¥ 
But here are two novelists who have chosen to eXaming the 
working of that violent force within the fran the smal 


Ss of 


the weak and unready. The Dutch writer Arthur mm 
Schendel, whose Grey Birds, published in English a fe 
months ago, was an introduction for many of us to his high 
unflinching, admonitory talent, reiterates now : 


n The How 
in Haarlem, the cold Calvinistic message that sin and ret. 
bution are the true scales in which to measure life. He does 
not preach this word ; he 1s not himself involved. He of 
simply a picture, as full as he can make it, of sin and is 
consequences at work on simple lives. This second book 
more painfully tragic, perhaps, than Grey Birds, since iy 
chief character drags the whole story to a fearful cine whi 
he is himself still only a youth, having had fin 
any alleviation from his lifelong struggle with poodle i: 
and inherited guilt. But although its agony is more morhij 
and compressed than that of the earlier book, it has also. fy 
heightening of it, a richer beauty of The every 
life of humble shopkeeping people in Haarlem in the ’eigh 
and ‘nineties of the last century is beautifully written her 
with frugality, indeed, but thereby only the more effectively y 
show its kindliness, its order and And the 
virtues, glowing gently on each page, keep hope and admin 
tion stirring in the reader, even though they are helpks 
against the slow tide of tragedy. A story not for everyoy 
perhaps, but not the less distinguished for that, and, read 3 
this remarkably beautiful English translation, unlikely to fad 


setting. 





good sense 








from sensitive memories. 

But The Power and the Glory, less evenly perfect, ls 
ruthlessly observant, has, it seems to me, an advantage ov 
the Dutch novel, in that it offers the Catholic rather tha 
the Calvinistic message about sin. Mr. Graham Green 
story is about a little humble, unimportant, sinful priest 2 


Mexico ten years ago—an outlawed priest with a price on hi 


head ; feared, as likely to get them into tr by man 
who should protect him, and despised by others because 
is a drunkard, a “whisky-priest.” Like other priests 

should, to be safe, have married or fled the State in whid 
he had practised his vocation. But although he knows & 
sins of the flesh and has an illegitimate child, he cannot buy 


himself to do the former; nor can he forgo his perilow 
right to say Mass and hear confessions as chance perms 
Yet he is always a sinner, weak and tormented by his om 
weakness. And obstinately aware of a strength not ii 


calling, and in the name of wha 
mally he fails and fails agaa 


before 


through which he holds his 
he must try, how dis 
to redeem his 
end. 

He has miserable adventures, and at last he is taken ¥ 
the police, and he is executed. He goes out to his da 
against the police-yard wall more certain than ever that 
is a wretch and a fool. “‘I have done nothing for anybo) 
I might just as well have never lived 4 
the moment afraid of damnation—even the fear 
in the background. He felt only an immense disappoin 
because he had to go to God or. with noth 
done at all.” And the last sentence is: 


no matter 
failure sor 





ehow, sometimes 


own 


he was nota 


of pain we 









“He knew now B 
at the end there was only one thing that counted—to &! 


saint.” This is something new and painful for us to consid 
the humble and contrite heart. Rarely can it have be 


exposed to our consideration with a more delicate unde 
standing, with more unmerciful mercy. 

Other Gods, being the sort of competent novel of whe 
our time is far too prolific, cannot stand up at all m 
company of these other two. It is by Mrs. Pearl Buck, ™ 
though it opens in China, and eventually, vid America, @ 
to the Himalayas, it is just an ordinary readable tale &! 


refined young American girl who marries 4 dumbte 
American boy who becomes a national idol by a fluke, 


is a fool. There is a lot of cumbersome thoughtfulness, # 
wealth and refinement are glossily presented. It was the i 
book which I have ever read by the recent Nobel Prt 


winner, and I confess it was a great disappointment to ™ 
Kate O'BRIEN 
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is high The Bible 
Hous Society, which 
d rety. has already 
Je docs issued over 
© Offer 600,000 copies 
and iy of the Service 
sh New Testament, 
=i besides a large 


number of single 
Gospels, appeals 
for financial 
help to enable 
it to meet a 


“if 4 “CUT-STARCH"” DIET WAS WHAT MY 
ip: NERVES NEEDED’ 








"eryca as good advice which unconverted starch, and can’t ne 
hes _ ee ae eee es we ¢ Pow: great spiritual 
espalts we gave at the beginning of give you that unpleasant ‘starch- tunit 

ne the war. Many people have said heaviness’. Spporrunmy. 
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so. We strongly advised that the We quote above just one typical ¥ } 


thee eguard against nervous experience. There are thousands = , oe . 
best safeguard a “ Individual gifts and retiring collections 
































dmuire indigestion would be a ‘cut of others who are feeling much | : ked 
elples HP starch’ diet. That is, a change better and fitter since they are asked for. 
eTVon from soggy, starchy foods that switched over to Vita-Weat. ? 
ead 2 tax the stomach, to Vita-Weat, And what is more, they are Ww l L L Y oO U H E L P ‘ 
D fad the sensible modern Crispbread. enjoying Vita-Weat and finding 
Vita-Weat is light and free from it most appetizing. Ry yt | T | S H & E @) R E | G N 
t, ONLY HOME-GROWN WHEAT IS USED IN MAKING BI B L E SO Cl ETY 
- tuff | VITA-WEAT & HONEY | Vj i \\ i 
ne IS DELICIOUS 1 a- Yh | " a 
| See ha 146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 
a PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD | 
eal J Cartons 16 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
a, Made by Peek Frean & Co.Ltd. + Makers of Famous Biscuits arr 
wo 
vs - a i 
The documentation of this war is already con- 
; OW side ‘  g E . = sci 7 “ i | ; 
iderable, and much of it is essential knowledge. For those whose income is largely 


Books on political, economic and strategic questions, 
pamphlets and White Papers can all be seen at 
» te Bumpus. 
Have you visited the Sale of Reduced Books? 

J. © E. BUMPUS LTD. 
, BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 
ef ieee {77 OXFORD ST. W.1. on 


derived from invested capital the 
purchase of an Annuity secures 
an increased and guaranteed 


income bringing peace of mind 











and freedom from worry. 





The Standard Life grants very 





favourable terms for Annuities. 


It is a Scottish Office founded 
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P Write and ask for a quotation. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Sibelius : Symphony No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 82. 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
DB 3168-71. 24s.) 

THE only previous recording of this Symphony—almost the 

most impressive, as it is almost the most popular, of all Sibelius’ 

works—was that made for an early volume of the Sibelius 

Society. This recording, which is technically a great improve- 

ment on its predecessor, may be warmly recommended. _ Its 

only real defect is a certain hardness of tone in the strings ; 

as a whole, it is vital and thrilling. The last side has as a 

fill-up a charming piece called The Maiden With the Roses, 

taken from Sibelius’ incidental music for Strindberg’s Swan- 
white. 


Kousse- 


H.M.V. 


Schubert: Quartet in G Major, Op. 161 Busch Cuartet 
(H.M.V. DB 3744-8. 30s. 
Ir is five years since this superb quartet was recorded, and 
this recording is preferable to the last, both in technical and 
in musical quality. The quartet, one of the loveliest of all 
Schubert’s compositions, is a much more satisfying piece of 
music than many of his better known works; for anyone 
unacquainted with it there could be no better introduction than 
this set, which is excellent both for the quality of the per- 
formance and for the recording. 
Schubert: Quartet in B Flat major, Op. 168. Busch Quartet. 
(H.M.V. DB 3737-9. 18s.) 
THIS quartet—a youthful composition in essence, despite the 
opus number—is of very varied quality. The first two move- 
ments, though possessing incidental charms, are diffuse and 
rather wearisome, but the third and fourth—a gay menuetto 
and a scintillating presto—are entirely delightful. The record- 
ing is even better than in the G major quartet. 
Beethoven : Eroica Variations in E Flat major, Op. 35. Lili 
Krauss. (Parlophone. RO 20470-2. 18s.) 
Tue Eroica Variations were recently recorded—rather un- 
satisfactorily—by Schnabel for the Beethoven Sonata Society. 
Miss Krauss’ performance is much more delicate and subtle 
than Schnabel’s, her greater technical dexterity being par- 
ticularly noticeable in the finale, of which Schnabel’s treatment 





DAVEY 


ELECTRICAL REPRODUCERS 


are the latest addition to the instru- 
ments which we make for sale direct to the public. They 
are a product of the same careful design and manufacture 
that have proved so successful with our famous open horn 


range of hand-made 


gramophones (see illustration below), and with Davey 
Radio; even the cheapest of them, costing £17.10.0, 
achieves a quality unapproached by the most expensive 
mass-made instruments. Davey Reproducers can be heard 


our showrooms, and an illustrated catalogue 


request 


each day in 
is available on 


OUR POSTAL SERVICE 


will enable you to add only the finest gramophone records 
to your collection. We guarantee their safe arrival in 
pertect condition, and on orders amounting to 15/- ofr 
more we will pay the cost of inland postage. May we 
send you a specimen copy of “The Monthly Letter,” an 
impartial review of the latest recordings It is sent 
regularly to our customers, 


without charge 


DRESSING 
your old or 
records As stick 
sufiices for the 
many hundreds 


DAVEY 


will rejuvenate 


stc el worm 
costing 
treatment ot 


of records 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


11 Grape St., London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: 
TEMple Bar 7166-7 
behind the Princes 
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was often peculiarly untidy. The only criticism to be my: 
of her performance is that she occasionally fails to give 

music its full weight and dynamic power. The recording 
excellent. * 







Liszt : Concerto No. 2in A Major. Emil Sauer with Weings: 
tner and Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoin 
Paris. (Columbia. LX 862-4. 18s.) = 

Tuts is a fair performance of this familiar work, but ha, 

as satisfactory as the recording made by Petri some Monts 

ago. There is nothing the matter with the orchestra] playing 
but the pianist’s performance lacks the sparkle which animate 
his recording of the Concerto No. 1 a year ago. 














Wood : Fantasia on British Sea Songs. 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
8s.) 

THIs is a cheerful farrago of familiar tunes, not all of they 

incidentally “ Sea Songs” and not all of them British, thy 

in musical terms, something of the inspiriting quality g, 

speech by the First Lord of the Admiralty. The performany 

is enthusiastic, the recording recaptures the atmosphere of 

Proms. D.V 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
No. 27 


PrizEs of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered fy 
the most entertaining publishers’ blurbs designed to adveniy 
either Hansard, Bradshaw, or the London Telephone 
Directory as a book for general reading. 

’ RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, Ty 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “Cop. 
petition No. 27.” Entries must be delivered by first post « 
Saturday, March 23rd, 1940. Competitors are permitted to subm 
more than one entry. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 25 


READERS were invited to compose composite poems beginning 
with the line—“ Who is the happy warrior? Who is he’- 
using not more than two consecutive lines from any one poem 
alteration of punctuation, but not of text, was to be permitted 
This was a difficult competition, made perhaps unduly has 
by the provision of the obligatory first line, which severe) 
restricted comic possibilities. As a result the entries—thoug 
almost all achieving a reputable standard—tended to be & 
genious rather than entertaining. The best was undoubted! 
that of Miss E. M. Ferguson ; half a dozen competitors wer 
in the running for the second prize, and “ Militiaman” on) 
won it by a short head. 
First Prize. 

‘Who is the happy warrior? Who is he? 

*O mortal folk, you may behold and see. 

* Mark where his carnage and his conquests cease, 

“He makes a solitude and calls it—peace. 

7 Like as a huntsman after weary chase, 

* Sits down to rest him in some shady place. 

"His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 

* (Who can command and purchase what they please). 

*His harp the sole companion of his way. 

** Pleasures for every hour of every day. 

** Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 


‘? Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o'er 
M. FERGUSOS 


Sir Henry Wood ai 
Columbia. DX g5,.< 
















































1. Wordsworth, “The Happy Warrior. 2. Stephen Har 
“His Epitaph.” 3. 4. Byron, “The Bride of Abydos 
5. 6. Spencer, “ The Tamed Deer.” 7. Geo. Peele, “A Fatet 





to Arms.” 8. Crabbe, “The Happy Day.” 9. J. Beattie, “) 
Minstrel.” 10. Crabbe, “The Happy Day.” 1. 12.? 
“Essay on Man.” 


Second Prize. 
Who is the happy warrior? Who is he? 
*I am— so all my jolly comrades say. 
* When I have fears that I may cease to be 
*A youth °in such a jocund company 
*I have no patience for a longer stay. 
* Where are the songs of Spring? Aye, where are they? 
*In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far away . 
* Nay, I have done, you get no more of me 
‘(In small proportions we just beauties see). 
*O God! how lonely freedom seems to-day. 













* MILITIAMAN 
2. Prior, “On My Birthda 





1. Cowper, “ Alexander Selkirk.” ; 
3. Keats, “Sonnet.” 4. Gray, “Elegy.” 5. Wordsworth, “Di 
dils.” 6. Randolph, “Ode to Master Anthony Stafford” 
Keats, “ Autumn.” 8. Hood, “Autumn.” 9. Drayton, “ The Pa 
ing.” 10. Jonson, “Ode to Sir Lucius Cary ” a1, Fae 
gond Shove, “The Farmer.” 
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institutions in this country. 


their good work. May we suggest that you 


The institutions mentioned below 
) send 
THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. 
Spectator Lid., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Sireeit, London, W.C.1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 





Your Easter Gift 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 


are in urgent need of funds to carry on 
much as you can afford to 
We shall gratefully 
Please make out your cheque to the 


a cheque for as 











INSTITUTION 


Founded 1845. 


Patrons: T) fajesties The King, The Queen and Queen Mary. 
President: Sir John Niven. 
KING EDWARD INSTITUTION has. by its 





Branches, maintained a_work in the City and 
East End of London for over 94 years. 
oe - hg A he ER A 





The work comprises :— 
FREE MEALS for adults and children (Over 400 provided 
each week). 
SEPARATE HOMES for respectable, elderly women. 
SICK VISITATION by trained workers. 
SAVINGS BANK and THRIFT CLUBS, 
CRIPPLE RELIEF WORK. 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSES and RECREATIONAL CLUBS 
for young people. 
HOLIDAYS and EXCURSIONS provided for young and old. 
GOSPEL SERVICES and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Address—KING EDWARD INSTITUTION, 17, Three Colts Lane, 
Bethnal Green, E.2. 
BRANCHES—Good Shepherd Mission, BETHNAL GREEN. 
Darby Street Mission, STEPNEY. 
AMALGAMATED CENTRES—George Yard Mission, 
Whitechapel. 

Abbey St. Schools, Bethnal Green. 

HOLIDAY HOME—Sandon, Chelmsford. 








Barnardo’s believe in happiness in # 


the 


Since the outbreak of 
war new admissions 
to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES have brought 





se dark days @ 





happiness into the lives 
of 798 boys and girls, 
including 80 whose 
fathers have been called 
up for active service. 
8,250 
children wholly 
maintained 
3,000 
partially supported. 
These children pass from 


misery and destitution 
to happiness and good 
citizenship. 
Please send AN EASTER 
OFFERING to help this 
National work. 


10/- 
feeds one child 
for ten days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Oauseway, London, E.l 








WAR and THE ROYAL NAVY 


and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being 
of Service men. 


Legacies are a most welcome help. 








MISS WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 
(1881) ———_ (1876) 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 
HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 
and Ships to assist them in this Centenary year of 
Dame Agnes Weston’s work to carry on the Spiritual 





Will YOU lend us a hand? 


Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer (S), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 








Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 











NEED 


IN. GREAT 


@ To generous readers of THE SPECTATOR we 
earnestly appeal on behalf of elderly women, and 
others, in dire need. Prices of food, firing, cloth- 
ing, ete., are rising, rents are high, and anxiety 
grows as these poverty-stricken people find it 
increasingly difficult to make ends meet. 


@ Many of them, who are well-known to us, have 
seen much better days, but now they live in one 
room, lonely and cheerless. For them life is 
indeed hard, but they suffer uncomplainingly. 


@ Please help us to do something towards re- 
lieving their distress and bringin a little 
brightness into their desolate lives and homes. 


@ Contributions will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by William Wilkes, Secretary, 
FIELD LANE INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), 
Vine Hill, Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C.L 





































FINLAND 


Appeal for £500.000 


All purchases are made by Finnish lady members of 
committee. Everything purchased is British. You will 
also help the export of British Manufactures. Donations 
to Headquarters 


FINNISH TROOPS’ & EVACUEES’ COMFORTS FUND 
16, Laurence Pountney Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Midland Bank Ltd., Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Mansion House 2060. 


Bankers : 








There are 500,000 evacuees, elderly men, women and 


children. VIBORG—80,000 homeless, EVERYTHING 
GONE, is an example of the prevalent distress. The 
FIRST OF MAY is recognised and celebrated through- 
out Finland as the “ ARRIVAL OF SPRING.” Please 
bring "SPRING" into the lives of the distressed, 
uncomplaining 500,000. To date we have despatched 
2,005 bales of “ comforts" value exceeding £50,000. 
Kindly enable us to despatch £450,000 value of 
" comforts " during the next 6-7 weeks. 


IT CAN BE ACHIEVED with YOUR 
IMMEDIATE GENEROUS HELP 


Sees ee 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE GIVE FULL-TIME 
SERVICES GRATUITOUSLY. 


























be sent to 


DON’T LET THE WAR HARM THE CHILDREN! 
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As everybody hoped and most of us expected, the 
£300,000,000 War Loan has been launched successfully with 
very little fuss. The terms were right, in the sense of being 
closely adjusted to existing market prices, the Treasury has 
chosen its moment well and the investor has made the 
appropriate response. How large the applications have 
actually been it is impossible to say just yet, but I have little 
doubt that the full amount has been covered quite comfort- 
ably without any special whip-up among the banks or the 
Public Departments. That is what one hoped would happen, 
and in my view the market is right in treating this first 
large-scale loan operation as a complete success. If the 
Finnish news had not broken, prices would probably have 
responded fairly vigorously but as things are political un- 
certainty is restraining fresh buying. Markets are strong 
enough, however, in a technical sense, to move up again given 
anything like a reasonable chance now that the first big 
hurdle has been taken in such good style. 
* * * * 


RAIL EARNINGS ESTIMATES 

With characteristic enterprise the home railway market has 
lost no time in compiling a quick guide to earnings and yields 
on the more speculative stocks at various stages of net 
revenue under the war-time financial plan. Some of the 
results are really startling. At “ Stage 2,” for example, which 
implies a net revenue for the pool £3} millions above the 
guaranteed minimum, stocks such as L.N.E.R. second 
preference, L.M.S. ordinary and Southern deferred all show 
earnings yields of over 12 per cent. at current market prices. 
On Great Western ordinary, now quoted at 48, the corre- 
sponding yield would be just under ro per cent., and London 
Transport “C” would show 7 per cent. at 44. 

These potential yields are high enough to justify the 
speculative support which many of these stocks are now 
attracting, although I feel that for the present it would be 
unwise to look beyond “ Stage 2” as the probable level of 
net revenue this year. Lists have clearly risen substantially 
and an adjustment of charges will obviously be required 
before long if the companies are to get the benefit of rising 
gross receipts. At the moment the railways are preparing 
their case for higher charges and it should be submitted 
early next month. As the chances seem to be very much in 
favour of the railways succeeding, the market should move 
gradually towards better levels. My choice, from the specu- 
lative standpoint, is Southern deferred at 19%, with L.N.E.R. 
second preference, at 19}, close behind. 

* * * * 
COURTAULDS’ OUTLOOK 

While I find it difficult to muster much enthusiasm, from 
the capital appreciation standpoint, for many of our leading 
industrial ordinary shares, I cannot help liking the chances 
of the rayon trade in general and of Courtaulds in particular. 
In the full accounts now available it is shown that Cour- 
taulds’ trading profit rose last year from {£600,050 to 
£2,598,000. Even allowing for the taxation charge of 
£991,257, against only {£121,577 in 1938, net profit, at 
£1,§81,255, was up by £1,128,990, and the ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 4 to 7 per cent. This dividend 
is well covered by earnings, and about £32,000 is added to 
the carry forward. 

There are one or two pointers in the report which suggest 
a further rise in profits this year. The directors state, for 
example, that profit margins in the English business im- 
proved in 1939 partly as a result of the stabilisation of 
selling prices following the agreement with British Celanese 
and partly owing to reduced costs. Even so, however, it 
was not until the late autumn that all departments were 
running full time. On the export side business increased 
and is being actively developed. As for the American 
Viscose subsidiary, whose earning power in good times can 
reach very substantial proportions, it made satisfactory profits 
in the last few months of 1939, and should continue to do 
so. My feeling is, therefore, that this year’s prospects are 
distinctly promising despite the board’s warning that war 
conditions may bring a decline in the home trade. At 
36s. 9d. Courtaulds’ {1 ordinary units yield just under 
4 per cent. on the 7 per cent. dividend, but have scope for 
capital appreciation. 
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C.P.R. PREFERENCE POSITION 


Now that we have detailed figures of the 
Pacific’s earnings, I cannot say that as a preference shar 
holder I should feel at all satisfied about the passing of th 
dividend. Net operating earnings rose last year fron 
20,752,466 dollars to 28,523,819 dollars, and even thoy 
other income was about 600,000 dollars less at 6,764.86; 
dollars, the net balance transferred to profit and loss account, 
after covering fixed charges, including the “ Soo ” guarantee 
was 9,782,148 dollars. This is the figure which mater 
when we think about the chances of a preference dividend 
The full 4 per cent. rate costs only some 5,500,000 dollar; 
Why was nothing paid? 

Perhaps some importance should be attached to th 
increase from 1,498,382 to 5,398,296 dollars in the dedy. 
tions for “loss on lines abandoned, &c.,” and misceiianegys 
net debits, but I seem to remember that the chairman hy 
gone out of his way in the past to explain that these items 
are not allowed to affect dividend policy. In any event, th 
total profit and loss balance which is being carried forwarj 
after meeting those items, has risen from 136,969, 
dollars to the formidable total of 141,353,502 dollars, y 
the light of figures such as these it is obvious that paymen 
of the full preference dividend would not have involved th 
slightest strain on liquid resources. The board’s decision 
was clearly prompted, therefore, by policy consideration 
What these were we shall not know until the annual mee. 
ing, but in the meantime shareholders will notice that gros 
traffics have already risen by 5,266,000 dollars this yerr 
C.P.R. preference, at £434, is well worth holding, and, as; 
lock-up speculation, the common, at 8 dollars, are stil 
attractive despite their recent rise. 


* * * 7 
BRAZIL DEBT SETTLEMENT 


One by one Britain’s defaulting foreign debtors ar 
coming to terms in the matter of debt service resumption 
There is every reason why they should in view of their 
improving trade balances in the new conditions created by 
war. Brazil is the latest debtor to toe the line after som 
lengthy and arduous negotiations. Frankly, the offer is no 
particularly generous, but it is the best that could be got, 
and the Council of Foreign Bondholders is doubtless just- 
fied in recommending it for acceptance. For a period d 
four years running from April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1944, 
Brazil offers the following percentages of the rates paid in 
the final year of the Aranha Plan jettisoned by the Brazilian 
Government in November, 1937: 

1. Interest on Grades 1, 2 and 3 to be §0 per cent 
throughout. Sinking funds to be 40 per cent. on Grades! 
and 2. 

2. Interest on Grades 4 to 7 to be 40 per cent. for tk 
first year, 41 per cent. in the second year, 43 per cent. # 
the third year, and 50 per cent. in the fourth year. 

In relation to the original contractual rates the interes 
now to be paid varies between 50 per cent. in Grades 1 and? 
to a mere 13 per cent, in Grade 7, an eloquent commentaty 
on the losses suffered by bondholders who lent money t 
Brazil in the “good old days.” One can only hope tht 
as Brazil’s trade position gets stronger, as it should in wi 
conditions, the debtor may see fit to honour its obligation 
more generously by stepping up its offer. On the presett 
basis Brazil bonds, which have risen sharply in recent week 


seem adequately valued in the market. Custos 
EMERGENCY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


IN order to economise paper, the quantity of newspapers a 
other journals supplied to newsagents on the usual sale- 
return basis has now to be seriously restricted. Readers ® 
The Spectator are therefore urged to place a regular order 10 
the paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the Publish 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. Subscription rats 
for copies ordered from the office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and £1 ® 
post free for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months respective} 


— 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


din the Colony of Hongkong. The Liability of Members is limited to the 


2 of , abil 

; ‘ serra and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony 

= BOARD'S DIVIDEND DECISION 

764,851 = = 

ACCOunt, ordinary yearly general meeting of the shareholders of The 

larantee, Lane and Shanghai Banking Corporation was held in Hong- 
*on February 28th last. 

mates L. Shields said: 


The Hon. Mr. A sh : 
ier making full provision for all known losses and contingencies 
ed after writing down investments, the net profits for the year 
etl to $13.353,905.48, to which must be added $3,400,634.26 
wought forward from last year. ; 

tO the The interim dividend of £400,000 paid at 1s. 23d. and directors’ 








deduc. emuneration has to be deducted. There then remains available for 
aneous jstribution $10,165,111.06, which it is proposed to allocate as 
nan bys fy olows: To pay a final dividend of {£2 Ios. per share (subject 
ag: » the deduction of income-tax), $6,453,781.51; transfer to bank 
© items oremises account, $300,000.00 ; carry forward to new account, 
ent, the Bc. 411,329.55 —$10,165,11 1.06. 

Orward, ME The figures of our balance-sheet have been converted at the 
369,650 eae of 1s, 2gd. per dollar. : 

* & your directors regret that it has been necessary to recommend 
rs. Ip reduction in the final dividend by tos. this year, but I am sure 
ayMent M iy will realise that the heavy decline in the value of the Shanghai 
ved the Midollar necessarily means a decline in the Hongkong dollar value 
lecision fol nvestments which such an institution as the bank must have in 

ch 





: al. 
rations In 1938 your chairman warned shareholders that conditions in 


| meet- the Far East were more serious than they had ever been in the 
It gross history of the bank. Last year your chairman noted how precarious 
$ year changeable the outlook must inevitably be whilst China and 


d. Japan remained ant gonistic. Now we find ourselves in the third 
! 9 82 Bar of this Sino-Japanese conflict, which has been taking place on 
re still Hour very doorsteps and the end of which is not yet in sight. On 
too of this our Own country is involved a war which may prove 
ye the most serious in its long history. 
I would remind you that several of our branches such as Hankow, 
Canton, Foochow, and Swatow are in treaty ports, which are vir- 
tually closed to trade. From Hamburg we, of course, have no in- 
formation; but the British members of the staff got home safely. 
rS are M Other branches are in places where trade is greatly handicapped by 
nption. Bre! tical difficulties, currency experiments and trade controls. Yet 
f their mee, ave weathered the Far Eastern war for two and a half years 
without suffering any severe effects. 












ted by 

* some CHINESE GOVERNMENT FOREIGN LOANS 

is not @ During the past year these Chinese Government foreign loans 

,e ent have gone into complete default for reasons beyond the control 
80; Bof the Chinese Government. The measures taken last spring to 


) Just set up a currency stabilisation fund led to hopes that it would 
iod of Hbe possible for the Government to come to a temporary arrange- 
whereby during the period of hostilities the transfer of 









1944, |ment 
By funds abroad for the service of the Customs and Salt secured 
; loans would continue to be possible, even though at a reduced 
azilian rate. Negotiations were, in fact, initiated by the Minister of 
Finance, and discussions took place with the Chinese Bondholders’ 

cent, fy -mumittee in London. A question which was raised at that time 
~ #n the home Press was that of the prior rights of certain loans. 
ades The total revenue collected by the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Administration amounted to 331 million dollars in the year 1939. 

or the But in fact roughly 83 per cent. of this revenue was collected in 
ne ig eens under Japanese control, and we estimate that at the end of 
Nt. 10 Bike year some 380 million dollars of Customs funds should have 
ben lying in the Yokohama Specie Bank awaiting the outcome 

, E% the Sino-Japanese conflict. It is clear, therefore, that respon- 
terest HE sbility for failure to meet the service of the Customs loans does 


‘ » £ : 1 ~4. * ~ 
and2 Brot for the time being rest on the Chinese Government. 





ontart As regards Hongkong, your chairman last year said that the 
ev to Mecorency and finances of the Colony were sound and that we looked 
‘‘ forward to the future with confidence. aking all things into con- 
- Mal Miideration, our confidence has been fully justified—trade has kept 
n wat #4 and our local companies have done well despite many anxieties; 
ations #V"eTMent revenue has been maintained in a wonderful manner, 
resent ind the Colony’s currency is as sound and as solid as ever. 

yeeks BUSINESS IN JAPAN 


Os , There was little change in the scope of our business in Japan 
suring 1939. A considerable expansion took place in the values of 
oreign trade, and exports to what the Japanese call the yen-bloc 
les were exceptionally high—that 1s to China, Manchoukuo, 
the Kwantung Leased Territory. It is clear, however, that 
«economic system in Japan is undergoing severe strains, and it is 
*¥ 20 Means easy to judge how developments will work out in the 
Present year. The European war has benefited the country, but not 
so much as was hoped 

4. mally, gentlemen, I want to emphasise that we must not regard 
“é coming year with complacency. We are recommending a con- 
tvative Policy in the distribution of profits and are conserving 
noche po, in order that we may face the uncertain future with a 
for the of confi lence. I trust that all British firms will do likewise, 
likely = are few signs of any striking change for the better being 
yA — ver the political situation out here or in Europe in 
The report 






and 

and 

the 
ne 





nd accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of imsurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON - GLASGOW «: B/RM'INGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY BRITAIN 


RATTRAY’S 


COLD _GOWRIE) TOBACCO 


A truly welcome gift for the man who loves 
his pipe is OLD GOWRIE, a cool, fragrant 
all-Virginia tobacco blended with infinite care, 
craftsmen in the traditional Rattray 
For those who demur to mixtures it 


Obtainable 
only from WA 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Rattray’s Hal o’ the Wynd is the full-bodied strength of Old Gowrie 


by real 
manner. 
is without equal. 


Price—24/8 per Ib., 
post paid. Send 6/2 
or sample 3 lb. tin, 
post free. Export 23/4 
per 2 lbs., plus postage 





From infancy to adoles- 


CHILDHOOD 
WITHOUT TEARS ence in an environment 
of care and proper up- 


bringing . . . this is the chance being given to many 
neglected and needy children by The Children’s Aid 
Society. War greatly increases our task. Will you 
please help us by sending a gift to 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


H.M. the King Director: Herbert H. Glanfield Est. 1856. 
Roval Charter. 55 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 





Patron 
Incorporated by 











CHUBB 















396 THE SPECTATOR, 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 54 


{A prize of a Book Token for one gumea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post 
on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- 
halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 




















SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 53 is Mrs. A. Lyle Harrison, 
7, Fortwilliam Terrace, Belfast. 


MARCH I5, 1940 


ACROSS 
1. On reflection Alice was able 
to read it (11). 
7 and 33. Where the pheonix 
parked itself (6). 
9. Not the measure of cubs (5). 
. China Celt in a B.B.C. hitch 
(9). 
11. A play on words (7). 
12. Time is of no consideration 
with such (7). 
It reduces the spirits (4). 
About fifty-one chaps get 
confused (7). 
Evidently he is not 12 (7). 
A region and alternatively a 
Royal Academician (7). 
How a watch is often kept 
(2 words) (2, §). 
It has eyes but it sees not, 
perhaps (4). 
The elder Miss Jenkins (7). 
They lay down below with 
the land (7). 
. Fund I need, but lacking 
form (9). 
. The abstainer enters Water- 
loo without his favourite 
drink (5). 
See above. 
They may be said to em- 
body the idea of might and 
main (2 words) (3, 8). 


15S. 
16. 


18. 
20. 


23. 
25. 


26 
29. 


33. 
34- 


DOWN 

1 and 32. “ The traffic of 
ladder __ pitched betwixt 
Heaven and Charing Cross ” 
(6). 

2. With a shilling in arrears, 
so to speak? (9). 

3. Embrace (7). 

4. He goes into a box 
swears (7). 





and 





5 and 23. The g 
Nature’s reveille (14), 


6. She wrote The Hei ” ae 
clyffe (5). di - 

z- ny takes name (5), tar. 4 
; ey prevent special 
on edge (11), People Big — 


11. Collaborators in a doug) i _Pe 
story (3 words) (4, . oo 







13. The doctor might have be: 
an angel (5). i. . 
14. Lysander’s river-head (3) ue 
17. He helped to make Ken wc dewt 
kingdom (s), “Bi De 
19. Possibly a pretty one, by 
certainly not of fish (9) ‘RIE 
21. An injunction to act in bor 
directions (3), A few 
22. Not the affliction of Lon Schook 
Haw-haw, yet! (7), Fy vacient 
23. See above. yarn 
24. Anglo-German Propagandis sabe 
(7). EAI 
27. It is a bad enough start (« 
28. The fur on us grows ty 


wrong way 

See 1 down 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No, 83 


5). 
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-A GOOD MARCH 
ON 


BOVRIL 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, as 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) Sid ! 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C2. Frends 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. CO-ED 

a . Ar £4,500,000 
£ 2,475,000 Sibtord 

£2,000,000 
£ 4,500,000 THe St 

Australia and Ne 

arts of the wor ™ 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all ; 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 


properly. 


make false teeth fit firmly. 


many hours. 


FALSE TEETH | 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embatnas 
ment, makes it impossible for you to masticate your fo 
y. Correct fitting can, however, be restored by usw 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, specifically prepared 
This tasteless and odourless whit 
powder, sprinkled on the contact surface of the plate alte 
cleaning, will hold it securely and comfortably in position i 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag 1/34, «5 
large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements  —_ | jx 
7 PERSONAL TO LET CINEMAS _ — 
I ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. | A “Sch! two tec,; good garden, Opposite golf club. pS a = 


. Moderate. Consultation free. —UNIVERSAL DeTEc- 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. | — 
aa i ‘gine thas YUTH CORNWALL. 
K DUCATED Woman with intellectual interests 
4 (Hungarian with good knowledge of English), 
would take room & breakfast in exchange for part-time 
companion - secretaryship or teaching French, German, | - - 
Hungarian. English references. London preferred.— 
Apply, 24 Grosvenor Mansions, 82 Victoria St., S.W.1. 


Safe bathing. 


A 


= —__—— LV | R C HE R 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


WV AR SUFFERER AT 84. Devoted daughter can March 14th-April_ 13th 
no longer support aged mother, loss of income 
due to war. 10s. a week needed to enable her to accept 
vacancy in comfortable home PLEASE HELP (Case 
169) Appeal S., Disrressep GENTLEFOLKS AID Ass0- | 

CIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


|r Mannicotts, Welwyn Garden City. 

wi IS Le Anne House to let, 
s ) any two consecutive mont 

Sleep ten. 2 bthrms. e.l. Large garden. Garage (3 cars). 

12gns. p.w. August 14gns. 

AND KNow.Les, FALMOUTH. 


ART GALLERIES 


Drawings by 


L. PERI 
* PEOPLE” 
303 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
| EICESTER GALLERIES, 
4 Exhibitions of Pictures 


By JOHN PIPER 
and HENRY LAMB. 


Tel. 375. 


s. Careful tenants only. 


Apply RowE 


GALLErR vy] 
sophy, 


Is. 
II @.m.-§ p.m. en 


Wut. 
- - r 
Leicester Square. | 


SACHA GUITRY in. 
“*REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES" \ ws 
Also Danielle Darrieux and Charles Boyer® award 


' AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


DoroTHY SHIRLEY 
ITERARY 1 


McFar.ane(€ 


W . on NI 


“ MAYERLING” (A lier @. 












sAULTLESST yping. From 10d. per 

2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Theses i "NHI 
Theology rans. Highl | ‘ 

138 Green Lane, Edg Prin 
pewrtg. Trans.,&c.,p mptly ex.MS Perrr.. 

1,000 wor Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. / “ teac 
I heStudy.o6 MarinePde.,Leigh-on~™ over 3 

- ae French Gyn 
VYPEWRITING 0! all description iding Fre Can 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after P" < 
FOR PROFIT. ~—Send ree Boas Tw 
INSTITUTE (8§G), Pala Crate, award 
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EDUCAT IONAL 





§ POSSIBLE FOR YOU! Matricu- 
= $ longer a hindrance; Lond. 
lauon iidates over 23 may take shorter 


iv. degree canc 
poe Entrance. W‘ 


ast, Free loan o! Do ‘ks ; 


ents 


sey Hall will prepare you by 
tuition continued free if you 


fe 953 Successes at Spec. Ent. 


1. low fees, instalm & : 
- xm C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
rege HAI L. OXFORD (Est. 18904 


niversity of London) 

1ission from men and women 
earch or to read in the evening 
Arts and Science or for 
should be addressed to 


B — CK COLLEGE 





or aa 
Applications for 
cs ire to Phe Fa r 
ses in the Faculties 0 
+ raphy 








y Geog 
—* The Secretary, 
BirKBECK COLLeGe, E.C.4. 
YRIENDS SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN 


for 





ext term occur in this Quaker 

02 he School is co-educa- 

» Board of Education as_ an 

fcient Secondary Sc ool, and run on modern lines. 

Swimming Bath Playi ng Field of 20 acres. Open to 
Friends. Prospectus from t he HFADMASTER. 


EARN A CAREER IN YOUR SPARE TIME. 


4 few vacancies 
School, established in 17 
gional, recognt ised - 





t 


and—eventually—most profitable if 
erdt ruition of a Reimann Home 


nal ttc 





splay, Photography, Fashion and 


‘ dy 4 
Commercial Art, D 
z and Painting, [Interior Design— 


essmaking, Drawin 














ail th nann subjects are inte-esting and can lead 

sane Ey lesson prepared by a recognised 
horit Fanaa cially selected to meet your own 

guth 

needsand knowledge 

Wnt today to the Principal, Austin Cooper, for 


rus, stating subject that interests 


d Pr 
Shen St, 4 Regency Street, London, $.W.1 


SCHOOLS 


b ging to the 
SOCIE gf ol ERIFNDS QUAKERS) 
GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbe anges, and non-Friend Fees 


BOYS ety BOARD ING SCHOOLS 
9-18 


Ackworth School. nr. Pontetract 199 £120 
Bootham School, Yor 544: 12-19 aia 
Leighton Park Sch Re 12-1 89 
GIRLS eo ARY j “BOARDING S¢ *HOOL S 

Ackworth +> *ontefract 172 9 18: £120 


19 


41 5 
BOARDING 





11s 
SI CONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Mot hool, 
COEDUC AT ION AL 





Friends’ Schoo!, Great Ayton, Yorks 16c 9-17 £9 
} j l, Saffron Walden, 
208: 10-18 4.99 
Saffron Walden, 
! 30 7-1 £99 
c nbe, Somerset 160: 10-18: {£129 
nds’ S lL W Cumb 7: {88 1s 


10: 7 A 
*‘MODERN” BOARDING 


S¢ ‘HOOL 


Fne : 
CO-EDUC ATION Al 


Sibford School Banbury, Oxon. 1§8: 10-17: £81 
Apply direct to the School, or to 
Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

",HE BYAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street, Kens- 
ngton, W.8. (Park 4075), is open as usual. Details of 
POSTAL TUITION and SUMMER SCHOOL sent 
application. structive criticism given on any 

m of pictorial art 
PHINI BUTLER MEMORIAL 

HOUSE. 

for Moral and Social Welfare 
i by the Central Council for 
and the Church of England 


Work 


I ees £125 p.a. Some Bursaries 














vViim 


WARDEN, 6 Abercromby Square, 





‘T]HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


AN EX — ATION will be held on the 27th and 


8th Ma | 4th and sth June for the award of 
ing SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 

r Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 

i £75 a year.— Further information 





n the HEADMASTER. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ra\8E TDIA* 

| HE TRIAN Secrets arial Training College, South 
Molton S Re sidential Branch at Angmering- 
Sea, Su ed 191 May..§306-7-8 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


yest 


AND COLLEGES 


iat RNEMOUTH 
HIBI'I IONS, one 


H S¢ rs 
RSHIPS and 





“rved 4 i 4 Girl, will be 
awarded f an examination to be held on 
“ay ot Candi aoe s must be under 14 on 
, te of entry March 31st. Further 
' HEADMISTRESS. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








mur " : r 

7 I (Dp PHYSICAI FRAINING 
2 CO 37 ansdown Road, Bedford 
Prin Sta Vice-Principal, Muss 
PET Ss 9 4 this ¢ l © | 

teac t i - f 

over 3 ludes | ducat land M 

Gyn ze, Dancing, Hoel e} Lacre 
Cricket, ‘I Netball, & Fees £165 pe annun 
For pr pply TARY 

‘Wo § ps of £¢ and two of £25 will be 
awarded a For particulars, apply SECRETARY 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which 
maintains a_ high 
standard of excel- 


lence, combining the 
amenities of comfor- 
table sea 

travel with Regul; 
economic 


ar Scrvice to: 
CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 






rates, BETH, EAST LONDON, 
| DURBAN & LOURENCO 

, MARQUES & BEIRA. 

ch Steamers designed and equipped 

for tropical conditions. All outside 

cabins with window or porthole. 





ind exten 


COMPANY 


LTD., 


STEAMSHIP 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tet.: Cobham 2851 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
,ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

ow at RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, 
NORF OLK. SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, one Music, 
£60—{£30. Examination May. Age preferably under 


15, June 1, 1940. Entries by April 15 to HEADMISTRESS. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


LEXANDRA COLL”GE, DUBLIN 
Under Church of Ireland Management 

” Applicatio ns are invited for the post of Lady Principal 
of the above. Salary £500 with Residence.— Applications 
should be sent to R. Mereprtu, Esq., C.S.L., Cliff 
House, Killiney, co. Dublin, stating age, religion and 
qualifications 

»}ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAIN- 

) ING COLLEGE (Women), DARTFORD 

APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAL 
Ap plications are invited for the post of Vice-Principal 
May or September. Applicants should hold either 

a  degnee in Social Science, or a degree in another 
subject, together with a diploma in Social Science. The 
Vice-Principal appointed will be required to lecture on 
one subject of Social Science and to direct the Social 
Science studies of the students. She will also be 
expected.to supervise the domestic arrangements of the 
College and to undertake the usual duties of a Vice- 
Principal in a resident college. 

Salary £500 rising to £600 p.a 
should be made to the PRINCIPAI 


L 


The Governors of the 


resident. Application 
by March 29 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GROVE STREI 


above School invite applications 


for the post of HEADMISTRESS, which will become 
acant in July next. Applicants should not be over 45 
years of age, must hold a University degree and be 





members of the Church of Engla 


Further particulars can be obtained from The Bursar 


—J. H. LInTERN, Liverpool Colle Mossley Hill 
Liverpool, 18. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCII 


4 

APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATION OFFICER. 

Applications are invited for the ps intment of 
Education Officer at a salary of £2,5 1g biennialls 
by £3,000 a year. re age limits for 
candidates. 

Applic ations must be made on the official f 
of which, giving particulars as to duti 
attaching to the appointn 

iding a stamped addres 
“| duc avon Officer’ to the 


£250 to er 








County , Westminster Bridge 
rhe latest time for receiving applicatx 
1§th April, 194 
( g disqualifies 
E. C. H. SALMON, Clerk of t 


OUNG Woman, with varied secretarial 
seeks responsible work offering 
Box A 8165 


\ 


active intelligence. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 














HENEVER yeu see a uniform 
think of King Six Cigars—they 
are all absolutely uniform in shape, 
packing, flavour, aroma and price 
64d. each. 
LECTURE 
” THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
i Mr. Bjarne Braatoy speaks on “ Scandinavia’s 


Reaction to Russian and German Policies,” on Wednes- 
day, March 2oth, at 5.30 p.m. First of six weekly 
lectures on the Background of Three Wars. Admission 
1s. or 48. 6d, for the series. Tickets from the British 
} Association for International Understanding, 15 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


EXHIBITION 


QQ CHEMES for Permanent Evacuation and Holiday 
N Camps in Time of Peace by Erné Goldfinger, 
D.P.L.« Mary Crowley, A.R.1.B.A. (both of the 
A.A.S.T.A, Evacuation Committee) and Anne Parker, 
A.R.I1.B.A. Daily, 9—6, Sats. 9—1, at PAUL AND 
Marjorie ABBatt, 94 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
Lan. 3884. 








FOR THE TABLE 


|: YASTER best chicken 10s.-12s. 

4 rock and Violets, generous 
10s. each, all post paid.—NorAH 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


air dressed. Sham- 
oxes; 2s. 6d., §s., 
DonoGuue, The 


F RESH FRU IT 


PLES. Bramley Seedling. 7s. per box 30/40 Ibs. 
32 Ibs ss. 6d. Carriage paid England and Wales. 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 


is 
FRANK ROSCOE, 
‘ASE 150 Jaffa oranges 25s. 6d., or 80 Seedless Grape- 


( fruit 6d., mixed case 27s. Pardess Brand. 
Carriage pd.—STEAD & Son, 124 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


25s. 


AFFA ORANGES, Case 180 Finest Juicy 22s. 
e Case 80 Finest Large Seedless Grapefruit 22s. 
Case half Oranges, half Grapefruit 23s. Carriage pai 


C.W.O. Sunripe Fruit, V15, Pierhead, Liverpool. 


fig PINK GRAPEFRUIT. Sweet with- 

out sugar. Case 70 to 8o large, 23s. 6d. carriage 

paid. Cash with order.—GRAPEFRUIT, 82 Fenchurch 
London, E.C.3 


Street, 


MISC EL L ANEOUS 


ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES.— New Spring 


\ 


models at prices based on pre-war contracts. 
Amazingly low prices. Models to measure from 
36s. 6d. (today’s value 42s. 6d.).—Write for catalogue 
and patterns.—Leopian (SP. 22), §4 Cookridge Street, 
Leeds. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
— SH YOURSELVES i English Country. 
\ 
| Ask for cescriptive list (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Lrpb., St. GeorGe’s Housr, 
Street, W.1 


~~ ALTDEAN, Brigh ton. GLENDOWER, 
‘ guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 


193 Regent 
first class 


? ARWICK CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1. 


Room and breakfast ss.. one night only $s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


BOURNEMOLU TH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KESWICK KESWICK 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
| MANCHESTER —BOWDON HYDRO. 
| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY(I.O.M.).—PerwiCk Bay AND LINKS. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
TAMWORTH (Staffs). —CASTLE. 


PFORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
ROSLIN HALL. 
HEADLAND HOTEL. 
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. A Selection of New Books 
from the Cambridge University Press 


THE MACHINERY OF JUSTICE 
IN ENGLAND 


(Ready March 22 By R. M. JACKSON 


An account of the English legal system as it affects the lives of individuals and the society it serves, 
suited for the ordinary citizen interested in public affairs as well as for the law student, both of whom 
need primarily to know what the present system of administering justice is, how it really works, and what 
suggestions have been made to improve it. This is the first book about the law which can be read with 
interest and enjoyment by persons not connected with the legal professions; its topicality is obvious at a 
time when we claim to be engaged in a war against lawlessness. 


A HISTORY OF THE GAMBIA 


By J. M. GRAY 


With a Foreword by Sir THOMAS SOUTHORN 


16s. net 


(Ready March 15) 30s. net 


The river Gambia, with its fabulous hinterland of untold wealth, was a magnet which drew adventurers 
from the 15th century onwards. It was the first point of contact between England and West Africa, 
and from the days of Queen Elizabeth there has been an unbroken link between the Gambia and the 
British Isles. Mr Justice Gray has written the first authoritative work covering the whole period of British 
connection, from the early struggles of the merchant adventurers onwards. 


TEN VICTORIAN POETS 


By F. L. LUCAS 


Mr Lucas combines lively portraiture and literary criticism in these ten studies of poets and theis writings. 
His portratts are shrewdly drawn and his judgments based on a deeply felt conviction about the value of 
poetry. Studies of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Clough, D. G. Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne, Hardy, and, 
in this new edition, Coventry Patmore and Christina Rossetti. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN 
CHINA, 1880-1885 


By E. V. G. KIERNAN 
A study of the opening moves in the struggle between the Imperialist powers for the control of China, 
with sections on the social and economic structure of the Chinese Empire and on the interests and policies 
of the powers involved. Mankind has ‘lived dangerously’ in the last century. It has uncovered demonic 
energics, and created for itself seemingly insoluble problems. That of China is one of the greatest of them, 
and about 1880, more clearly than at any other single date, the problem of China was in preparation. 


THE DRAINING 
OF THE FENS 


31 plates, 34 maps. 21s. net 


Ts. 6d. net 


l6s. net 


THE MEDIEVAL 
FENLAND 


12 plates, 25 maps. 12s. 6d. net 
By H. C. DARBY 


The story of the English Fenland and its people, showing the evolution of the fen landscape and its 
characteristic economies. The Medieval Fenland deals with pre-drainage conditions, beginning before the 
Domesday Survey and ending with Bishop Morton in the |5th century. The Draining of the Fens carries 
the story down to the present century and discusses the various attempts at drainage and their consequences. 
Each volume is complete in itself; both together form a fully documented illustrated regional study in the 
series of Cambridge Studies in Economic History. 


A complete descriptive list of spring publications from Cambridge, containing over fifty titles, 
can be obtained from the Advertisement Manager, University Press, Cambridge. 
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